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“Tm Margaret Durbrow, a jun- 
ior at Lowell High School, San 
Francisco, California. 

“I’ve been on the go constantly 
this semester, What with being a 
member of the California Schol- 
arship Federation (I'm an honor 
student)...serving as President 
of the Y-Teen Club...swimming 
with the San Francisco Merion- 
ettes, a nationally ranked syn- 
chronized swimming team...and 
dating...I’m just now getting to 
my Christmas shopping. But this 
year it will be easy! I’m giving 
Sheaffer cartridge fountain pens 
to everybody. 

“Like so many of my class- 
mates, I’ve found it the handiest, 
neatest-writing, prettiest pen 
ever. And, if need be, I can fill it 
right in class or during an exam 
with leakproof Skrip cartridges 
I carry with me. I think it’s per- 
fect for everyone on my gift list.” 


Christmas, and all year ‘round, the Sheaffer cartridge foun- 
tain pen is the perfect pen to give...and receive. Millions of 
students in the know already are using them, because this 
pen gives them the quality and character of a fountain pen, 
with the convenience of a ballpoint 


Beautifully designed, this Sheaffer Pen fits comfortably in a c SHEAFFERS | 


shirt pocket. And it fills as easily as your lipstick with leak- : Bf ( Shrigcsurwcses | 
proof cartridges of Skrip writing fluid...cartridges that you q AY || |e ce rhe 
M4 . Z % FOR USE IN 
can carry in purse or pocket and insert, either end first, po. : aa 
° 9 . : ; FOUNTAIN PEN 
into the barrel. In a second, you’re ready to write with a 
real fountain pen that holds more ink in one load than any : — a ~  Five-pack of Strip 
; ° . , {* cartridges. . .49¢ 
other pen made in America  % Secteur bask a8 
, 12 cartridges. 98¢ 
(In your choice of 


Write the modern way... with a Sheaffer cartridge fountain 4 
= » D eight washable and 
pen. Choose from five colors—black, blue, green, grey or red. % permanent colors) 


Cc HEAFFE R'S Shripasert carTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 


only 2 (with two free cartridges of Skrip writing fluid) 


See Sheaffer's specta ar ft jay Ww 
“Give My Regards to Broadway"’ with Jimm rante, NBC-TV, Dec. ¢ Other models at $5.00 and $8.75. 
4 With matching pencil and four Skrip cartridges, 
from $4.95 to $13.75 for the set. 
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HANDSOME ATTENDANT FOR ANY QUEEN. RCA Victor’s new “Flairline” table 
radio. Has finished back—looks-good from any angle, big easy-to-read tun- 
ing dial, tote grip. In 3 stunning 2-tone finishes. The Signet. (Model X2) 

Alaire Sedgwick, Fall Week-end Queen, Cornell, Class of '62 


FALL WEEK-END QUEEN, VICE-PRESIDENT, BIG RED BANDMAN 
SHOW YOU THE FUN OF OWNING AN RCAVICTOR RADIO 


LOOK! NO CORD...NO TUBES. Take this table radio on 
picnics, anywhere. All-transistor. Three flashlight bat- 
teries power it for more than 100 hours at room volume— 
up to 500 hours with earphone. “impac”® case. Two 
fine speakers. 3 colors. The Scepter. (Model TX1) 


Leslie Small, Big Red Band member, 
LETS YOU SLEEP AN EXTRA 40 WINKS! Clock-radio Cornell, Class of 62 
shuts itself off at night, wakes you to music in RCA VICTOR RADIOS AS LOW AS $19.95 
the morning. “Snooze Alarm” buzzes you later. 


Has new “Filteramic” antenna. 3 colors. The r 
Sandman. (Model C4) @ RCA VICTOR me 
Tre @ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Janet McClayton, Vice-president. Nationally advertised list price shown, optional with dealer. Slightly higher 
: : 9 
Cornell, Class of 62 far West ond South, Prices, specifications subject to change without notice, 
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- ANNOUNCING THE. 
1960 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 


AWARDS If you Own a camera, you Can win big prizes in this year ’s great 


Scholastic-Ansco Awards competition! And it doesn’t matter what type 
of camera you own, or how advanced you are. There’s a category for 
everyone. Here’s what your favorite photograph can be worth: $100, $50, 
$25 or any one of 5 honorable mentions in each classification plus supple- 
mentary awards! Cash prizes are doubled for pictures taken on Ansco films. 


The contest includes 3 divisions and 15 classifications that cover just 
about every phase of picture-taking in both color and black-and-white. 
Anyone in grades 7 through 12 may submit any number of color 
transparencies or black-and-white prints . . . and anyone can win! In the 
1959 contest over 120 students like yourself shared in the awards. Read 


ent your rules booklet carefully, fill in the entry blank, and enter! Additional 
nsco rules booklets and entry blanks are available at your Ansco photo 

dealer. Remember, whether you prefer to photograph people, places or 

tan ope bie things—there’s a category in which you might win! Ansco, Binghamton, 


New York, A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
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Cha Cha Boot, the boot with a beat 


(Hum Cha Cha rhythm as you read.) Wear’em to the movies, wear ’em 
to the dance. Wear ’em with a sport coat or sporty pair of pants. 
Cha Cha, Cha Cha, the boot with a beat. All the guys love Cha Cha, 
young and old alike. Drivin’ in a sportscar or pedalin’ on a bike. Cha 
Cha, Cha Cha, the boot with a beat. This great new style is the latest 
thing to wear. And Cha Cha Boots are only $9.99" a pair. Cha Cha, Cha 
Cha, the boot with a beat. ChaCha, ChaCha, the boot with a beat—only at 


*SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
DENVER & WEST 





PPROXIMATE percentage of 
teen-agers in total U. S. 
population 12 per cent 


Approximate percentage of snap- 
shots taken last year by teen-age 
photographers (out of all snap- 
shots taken in U.S.) 25 per cent 


You don’t have to be a genius to in- 
terpret these statistics. Photography has 
not only become one of the most popu- 
lar, of teen-age hobbies, but teen-age 
shutterbugs now account for one fourth 
of all the snapshots Americans take. 

We at Scholastic Magazines know 
how good the quality is, too. For the 
past 33 years, we have co-sponsored 
the annual Scholastic-Ansco Photogra- 
phy Awards, open only to senior and 
junior high school students. 

Last year more than 35,000 entries— 
a new record—were submitted. The 
photos on this page were among the 
120 that won Awards. 

How many times have you looked 
at a prize-winning photo and said to 
yourself, “Gee, that is a great shot— 
but I took one once that. . .” ete., 

Well, never mind moaning about the 
other guy or gal winning the prizes. 
Now’s the time: for you to win your 
own—by entering the 1960 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards! 

The 1960 Awards will offer prizes 
in 15 classifications—with $100, $50, 
$25, and five Honorable Mention awards 
in, each. Cash awards are doubled if 
the photo is taken with Ansco film 

In addition, Sylvania Electric Prod- 


etc. 


Scholastic-Anseo Awards photo by Harry Elsenberg, 17, 
School of Industrial Art, New York City 


ucts, Inc., will offer $100, $50, and 
$25 awards for three top photos in 
each classification taken with their 
flashbulbs. 

And Ansco will also award an Ansco- 
matic slide projector to the two schools 
with the largest number of entries 


Scholastic-Anseo Awards photo by Ronnie Sherman, 16 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) H. 8 


reaching the national finals and the 
largest number of national award win- 
ners. 

For your free rules booklet, fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 


Traveling Salon 


Meanwhile, if your school would like 
to see a selection of 25 prize-winning 
black-and-white prints and 9 color trans- 
parencies from the 1959 Awards, it may 
do so through the Scholastic “Traveling 
Salon” exhibition. 

This exciting salon is available to any 
school in the U. S. from December 
until May. Ask your teacher or club 
adviser to write for information to: 
Eleanor Dapper, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
New York. 


Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
= Please rush me the 1959 awards rules booklet 
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Vii Tops, don't miss. iiGood. 
Fair. Save your money. 


“MAM-e-THIRD MAN ON THE 
MOUNTAIN (Buena Vista. Produced 
by William H. Anderson. Directed by 
Ken Annakin.) 


With a fine cast and beautiful color 
photography in the Alps, this is the 
story of a teen-age boy (James Mac- 
Arthur) who climbs the dangerous 
mountain that claimed his father’s life. 
His uncle (James Donald) and mother 
(Nora Swinburne) try to stop him, 
but he is encouraged by a pretty Swiss 
miss (played with charm by Janet 
Munro) and an elderly ex-guide (Lau- 
rance Naismith). The mountain-climb- 
ing scenes are breath-taking and full of 
suspense. Based on James Ramsey 
Ullman’s novel, Banner in the Sky, it is 
a heroic tale of a boy’s growing into 
manhood. 


IAI“ THE DEVIL'S DISCIPLE (United 
Artists. Produced by Harold Hecht. 
Directed by Guy Hamilton.) 


George Bernard Shaw’s witty play 


about good turning up in unlikely 
people and places makes a_ bright 
movie. The year is 1777 and General 
Burgoyne (stylishly played by Sir 
Laurence Olivier) is leading the British 
against the Colonials in New Hamp- 
shire. The local pastor (Burt Lan- 
caster) is timid about joining the rebels. 
He is shamed into action by devilish 
Dick Dudgeon (Kirk Douglas). The 
British catch Dick having tea with the 
pastor's wife (Janette Scott). They 
think he is the pastor and bring him 
to trial before Burgoyne in the film’s— 
and one of literature’s—most brilliant 
scenes. Perhaps the film doesn’t use 
the camera to best advantage, but 
Shaw’s satirical lines and situations are 
amusing. 

—Puie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu 


Drama—(D); 
Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


mentary—(Y); 
wv Porgy and Bess (M); The Horse 
Soldiers (D); The Nun’s Story (D). 
w11Yellowstone Kelly (W); The Big 
Circus (D); The Five Pennies (M). 
“Hey Boy! Hey Girl (M); The Scape- 
goat (D); Darby O’Gill and the Little 
People (C). 

Curse of the Undead (D) 
Loved (D) 


Born to Be 





William Notman oe 
NORTHERN NEIGHBOR: Meet Canada’s 
new Governor General, George P. Vanier. 


SOLDIER AND STATESMAN 
THE NAME ot Canada’s new Gov- 
ernor General has appeared both as 
George P. Vanier (Knglish version) 
and Georges P. Vanier (French). 
Questioned about this, he replied: 
“One must have a certain latitude in 
these things. You can spell it which- 
ever way you wish. I don’t mind.” 
For Major-General George(s) 
Philias Vanier is the embodiment of 


the country’s two major cultural 
backgrounds—the English and the 


French. Installed last month as 
Canada’s 19th Governor General, he 
is Queen Elizabeth II's personal rep- 
resentative in Canada. (See World 
News in Review in last week's issue. ) 

Still ramrod-straight at 71, Gen- 
eral Vanier is the first French Cana- 
dian and Roman Catholic ever to 
be named Governor General. He was 
born in Montreal and was educated 
at Loyola College and Laval Uni- 
versity, graduating in 1911 with a 
law degree. Vanier practiced law un- 
til the outbreak of World War I, 
when he joined Canada’s famed 
“Van Doos” Regiment. 

He was twice wounded in action. 
The second time, he Jost his right 
leg. He returned from the war with 
a chestful of medals—and an arti- 
ficial leg. 

Even after his service discharge, 
his heart was still with the Army. 
“But when I went to the inspector 
general for permission to re-enlist,” 
he recalls, “the man looked at me, 
chuckled, and asked how I expected 
to serve with only one leg.” Vanier, 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 20. 
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however, convinced the Army that 
he could serve. 

And serve he did—first in various 
military commands and later, for 20 
years, as Canada’s representative at 
international conferences, including 
the disarmament talks at the old 
League of Nations. 

Then came World War II. General 
Vanier was nearly caught in France 
by the invading German armies. He 
escaped in a fishing boat and arrived 
in England—safe but seasick. 

In 1944, General Vanier became 
Canada’s first ambassador to France. 
He held this post until his retire- 
ment 10 years later. 

Called to serve once more, Gen- 
eral Vanier’s appointment as Gover- 
nor General was hailed by the Cana- 
dian government and press. Com- 
mented one newspaper, “He is 
equally at home speaking English or 
French. He has dignity and the 
ability to reason carefully and is 
eminently qualified to ‘sell’ Canada 
to the world.” 


A REWARDING ROLE 


WHAT IS IT LIKE to be blind 
and deaf? To live in a world where 
there is no light, no sound? 

To find out Broadway actress Anne 
Bancroft spent several weeks this 
summer observing blind children at 
a New York hospital and interview- 
ing teachers of the blind. Going an- 


language in her newest stage role. 


other step, she taped her eyes closed 
for two days to experience the fear 
and helplessness of total blindness. 

She did this in preparation for 
her next stage role in The Miracle 
Worker, a play scheduled to open 
on Broadway on October 19. Miss 
Bancroft will portray the late Anne 
Sullivan in a dramatization of the 
real-life achievements of a devoted 
teacher. 

It was Anne Sullivan who went to 
Tuscumbia, Ala., to become teacher 
and compamon to seven-year-old 
Helen sewer. Helen could neither 
see nor hear as a result of a child- 
hood illness. Through Anne Sulli- 


+van's patient guidance, Helen learned 


to “hear” by putting her fingers ou 
another's lips. She even learned to 
speak. Years later, she was able to 
embark on a career as an author, lec- 
turer, and tireless worker in helping 
others who are blind. 

Helen Keller was set on her path 
of greatness through the selfless de- 
votion of her teacher, When Anne 
Sullivan died in 1936, she was 
mourned as a person who gave her 
life completely to help another. 

To play the role of Anne Sullivan, 
Miss Bancroft made the thorough 
preparations characteristic of this 
intense, gifted 28-year-old actress. 
Born in New York City (real name: 
Anna Italiano), Miss Bancroft re- 
calls being stage struck even as a 
child. “I always wanted to get up in 
front of people and do something.” 

From kindergarten plays at P. S. 
12 to “leading lady” of the Chris- 
topher Columbus High School dra- 
matic society, she went on to study 
at the American Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts. Later she launched her 
career in television and the movies. 

Her “big break” came two years 
ago when she was picked for the 
lead in the Broadway play, Two for 
the Seesaw. Her performance drew 
high praise from the critics. 

After a successful run with See- 
saw, she gave up a vacation in order 
to begin work immediately this sum- 
mer on her next role. In working 
with blind children, she gained a 
deeper understanding of the remark- 
able woman that was Anne Sullivan. 
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Man in the Moon Sees Red Again 


Soviet rocketeers sent up a 
613-pound satellite whose mis- 
sion was to curve around the 
moon and come back to Earth. 
The satellite carried photographic 

apparatus to record fleeting images 
of the far side of the moon—a region 
never seen by human eyes. 

Equipment inside the satellite was 
designed to convert the images into 
electrical impulses, and then radio 
them back to Earth. The impulses 
could then be converted into a 
“photograph” again. Such a “photo” 
was recently received from the U.S. 
satellite, Explorer VI, as it passed 
19,500 miles above Mexico 

As we went to press, the future 
of the latest Red probe was uncer- 
tain. Some rocketeers predicted that 
the satellite would whip around the 
moon and head back to go into orbit 
around the Earth. Other experts 
thought the probe might simply shoot 
off into space. 

The Soviet moon probe—launched 
on the second anniversary of Sput- 
nik I—scored a propaganda bull’s- 
eye for the Soviet Union. It dramat- 
ically indicated, according to most 
experts, that the Russians are ahead 
of any other nation in the race into 
space. A U.S. moon probe—also 
scheduled to loop the moon—had ex- 
ploded on its launching pad a few 
days earlier. 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: Earth- 
lings have never seen the far side 
of the moon. The moon loops the 
Earth once every 27 days. It also 
rotates on its axis about once every 
27 days. It’s as if you tied a strong 
string to an apple and whirled it 
around your head. You could not see 
the back of the apple. 

What will the far side of the moon 
look like? Just like the front! 

The. Soviet Union has hurled three 
successful probes to the vicinity of 
the moon this year. The only suc- 
cessful U.S. moon shot — which 
missed the moon and hurled into 


orbit around the sun—weighed only 
13.5 pounds. 

Meanwhile, Soviet scientists also 
demonstrated that their theories may 
soar as far as their rockets. 

First, Soviet scientists say that a 
great explosion that rocked Siberia 
in 1908—37 years before the first 
atomic bomb was exploded by U.S. 
scientists—was a nuclear blast. Rea- 
son for this belief: The area of the 
“blast” is salted with highly radioac- 
tive rocks and dirt. Other scientists 
contend, however, that the blast was 
caused by a swarm of meteorites 
that smashed into Siberia. 

The other Red theory: Two moons 
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Costly Test of Strength 








that loop the planet Mars may be 
man-made. The moons—ten miles in 
diameter—are losing altitude at a 
rate that indicates they may be hol- 
low, according to Soviet scientists. 
The moons could have been hurled 
into orbit, they say, by Martians of 
the past—or the present! 


Strikes Slow Economy 


More than a million American 
workers were idled by strikes in 
steel, shipping, meat-packing, 
and other industries this month. 
The strike with the biggest impact 

on the national economy was the 
one that shut down the steel indus- 
try. As we went to press, the steel 
strike was twelve weeks old. About 
500,000 workers were on strike. 
The steel strike began this sum- 





Christian Science Monitor 





mer after the previous contract be- 
tween the union and the companies 
had expired. Union leaders de- 
manded a wage raise. The compa- 
nies offered a raise. But they also 
demanded that changes be made in 
the present rules as to the number of 
men needed to do certain jobs and 
the time necessary to do the jobs. 

The companies say these changes 
are needed to produce more steel 
more cheaply. The union fears that 
changes might result in an unfair 
amount of work for many workers. 

The steel strike triggered a 
chain reaction. As steel stockpiles 
dwindled, other industries—such as 
auto and’ building construction—had 
to lay off between 150,000 to 
200,000 workers. 

In another critical industry—ship- 
ping—operations ground to a halt 
when about 85,000 dock workers 
walked off their jobs at 52 East and 
Gulf Coast ports. These ports handle 
three fourths of the nation’s ship- 
ping traffic. 

The main issue in the. dock strike 
is automation. The Longshoremen’s 
Union fears that mechanical devices 
for loading and unloading ships 
could kill many jobs. Shippers, how- 
ever, insist on the right to install 
time-saving machinery. 

Other strikes have idled 30,000 
workers.in the copper, lead, and zinc 
industries; 17,000 in the meat- 
packing industry; 15,000 in the ship- 
repair industry; and 2,000 in the 
glass industry. 

Smaller, scattered strikes make up 
the remainder of the total. Among 
these is a strike in the coal industry 
which has idled several thousand 
miners in Kentucky since last March. 

These mounting strikes are caus- 
ing concern among economists 
and Government leaders. President 
Eisenhower put it as strongly as he 
ever has by saying he was “sick and 
tired” of the failure of the steelwork- 
ers’ union and steel companies to 
come to terms. At his specific re- 
quest, they agreed to hold meetings 
to try to hammer out an agreement, 
In addition, Federal economists said 
that quick action would have to be 
taken to end the dock strike—which 
was damaging our economy by shut- 
ting off most imports and exports. 

If voluntary bargaining failed, the 
President could use the Taft-Hartley 
law to start steel production and 
docking operations again. Under this 
law, the Government could tell a 
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NEW WEST GERMAN SYNAGOGUE. Chancellor Konrad Adenaver speaks at 
consecration of new Jewish synagogue in Cologne, West Germany. He wears 
hat in Jewish tradition. Letters on tablet symbolize Ten Commandments. 
Old synagogue was burned by Hitler's Nazis. World Jews are now cele- 
brating Yom Kippur (Day of Atonement)—the holiest day of the Jewish year. 


judge that a strike is a danger to 
the security of our nation. If the 
judge agreed, he would issue an or- 
der making it illegal for the strikers 
to continue striking for a period of 
80 days. During this 80-day period, 
a committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment would try to find a way to 
settle the dispute. 

If this failed, the union members 
would hold a secret vote. They 
would decide whether to accept or 
reject the last plan for settlement 
which the companies had made. If 
the union rejected this plan, the 
strike could begin again. 


Aid For Poor Lands 


Underdeveloped nations will 
find it easier to obtain loans from 
prosperous nations in the future. 


A new world loan agency, the In- 
ternational Development Association 
(IDA), is being established by the 
World Bank. 

The World Bank—composed of 68 
independent nations—was set up in 


1945 by the United Nations. Its mis- 
sion: to help war-torn nations re- 
build their economies and to help 
develop resources in any land. 

The new International Develop- 
ment Association—which would be a 
“partner” of the World Bank—would 
have a capital of $1,000,000,000. 
About one third would be contrib- 
uted by the United States. The rest 
would be donated by the more pros- 
perous countries of Europe, and by 
Canada and Japan. 

IDA would make long-term loans 
at low rates of interest to underde- 
veloped lands, The loans would be 
repayable, in part, in the currencies 
of the borrowing countries. These 
would be called “soft loans”—in con- 
trast to “hard loans” which must 
be repaid in dollars or British 
pounds, the two most widely ac- 
cepted “hard” currencies in interna- 
tional exchange. 

The new international loan agency 
was set up partly because the World 
Bank’s charter forbids it to make 
“soft loans.” Currency other than 
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GLORY THAT WAS GREECE. Queen Frederika of Greece inspects newly discovered 
bronze statues of Athena (goddess of wisdom and protector of city of Athens) 


and Artemis (goddess of the hunt). Statues were discovered by sewer workers 
ripping up street in Piraeus, Athen’s seaport. Eight feet long, they were probably 
stored in warehouse which burned down 2,000 years ago during Roman attack. 


dollars or pounds (local currencies) 
is seldom in great demand in world 
trade because its value fluctuates. 
Thus these local currencies are lit- 
tle used in international commerce. 

The underdeveloped countries hail 
the formation of the IDA as a 
source of vital, new lending capital. 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: Several 
pressing problems prompted the for- 
mation of the new loan agency. 

One problem: the U.S. foreign aid 
program. The U.S. Government 
started its foreign aid program in 
1948. Since then Congress has appro- 
priated billions of dollars for foreign 
military and economic aid. Earlier 
this month President Eisenhower 
signed a bill appropriating still an- 
other $3,200,000,000 for foreign aid 
next year. 

Up till now, Uncle Sam has car- 
ried the foreign aid burden almost 
singlehandedly. It is time for others 
to assume a greater share of the 
load, argues the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment—and many hard-pressed 
U.S. taxpayers. IDA would enable 
several countries to share this load. 

Another problem: underdeveloped 


countries that do not have military 
alliances with the U.S. have not been 
getting nearly enough money for de- 
velopment or modernization. They 
needed a new source of long-term, 
low-interest loans. IDA may now 


fill this bill. 
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CALLING ALL POLICE. Dick 
Tracy could have had a field day at 
the recent annual conference of the 
International Association of Police 
Chiefs held in New York City. Star 
attraction at the exhibit: an infra-red 
telescope that would allow a detective 
to keep a private eye on crooks op- 
erating in pitch darkness. Also on ex- 
hibit: a pistol-shaped tool designed to 
open any lock without leaving marks. 
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LATE BULLETIN ON ALGERIA. 
Last month French President Charles 
de Gaulle offered the Algerian people 
a plan.for settling the five-year-old re- 
volt in Algeria (see Unit on France 
in October 7 issue). 

Last week the Algerian rebel lead- 
ers made known their reaction. They 


said they would be willing to negotiate 
an immediate peace. In return, they 
said, De Gaulle would have to give the 
rebel government a part in the polit- 
ical discussions to follow. 

As a result of this exchange, observ- 
ers feel prospects for an eventual Al- 
gerian settlement are a little brighter. 


LESS HOLE, MORE DONUT. The 
Donut Institute is bringing out a new 
1960 model donut. At its annual meet- 
ing, it announced that the hole in the 
new donut will be a quarter of an 
inch smaller. The shrinking of the hole, 
said the institute, was its contribution 
to the fight against inflation. 


SWAN SONG FOR BIRDS, Italian 
bird-lovers were taking verbal pot-shots 
at their bird-trapping compatriots as 
the open season on birds began in 
Italy. Nearly 800,000 bird hunters took 
to the fields armed with guns—ready 
to blast away at Italy’s diminishing 
small bird population. Meanwhile, a 
committee of bird lovers petitioned the 
government to halt the slaughter. 

The feud started last spring when 
protests flooded into Italy from North 
European countries. During the win- 
ter, Italian hunters had slaughtered 
100,000,000 birds. Many were small 
songbirds which are highly prized as 
food in Italy, and bring good prices. 

Migratory birds spend the summer 
in northern Europe and then fly south 
into Italy for the winter, descending 
into the valleys of the Alps. Here the 
hunters, plus some 60,000 netters, take 
over. The netters make their living by 
spreading nets across the narrow Al- 
pine valleys to trap the tired birds. 


SEA DOG SEQUEL. The further 
adventures of Bingo, the sea dog with- 
out a country (see September 30 news 
pages), had a happy ending. 

Penniless but inquisitive, Bingo—an 
Australian dog—had boarded a Dutch 
ship in Sydney, Australia, to have a 
sniff around. His trip back down the 
gangplank was halted by Australian 
immigration officialk—who hadn’t seen 
him trot aboard. According to law, they 
said, dogs landing in Sydney niust be 
quarantined for six months at a cost 
of $125. But Bingo was broke. 

He was put back on the ship and 
carried half way around the world to 
the Netherlands. There a Dutch family 
was mourning a lost black and white 
dog like Bingo. 

The captain of the ship introduced 
Bingo to the sad Dutch family. After 
consulting a fortune teller, the family 
was convinced that Bingo was really 
their lost dog. The weary traveler took 
over his new role and settled down 
for a stay in Holland—eager to sample 
his new Dutch treat. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT: Congressmen are still won- 
dering if a certain luncheon served on a certain day 
last month had any political significance. The place: 
the restaurant in the House of Representatives. The 
date: September 10. Shortly after noon on that day, 
Congress overrode President Eisenhower's veto of a 
billion-dollar public works bill. The President had con- 
demned the bill as “pork barrel” legislation (a slang 
expression for Federal appropriations for local improve- 
ments which may be political favors). Supporters of 
the bill hotly denied this as they sat down for their 
noonday meal. Then they looked at the menu. The 
special luncheon of the day was apple sauce and—you 
guessed it!—pork. 


FACELESS FAME: Frederico Bahamontes, the win- 
ner of this year’s Tour de France bicycle race, received 
a hero’s welcome when he recently returned to his 
native Spain. As Europe’s champion cyclist, he is being 
wined and dined wherever he goes. What's more, a 
Spanish sculptor has been commissioned to “immortal- 
ize” Sefior Bahamontes in marble. It is to be a unique 
statue. It will mot show Bahamontes’ face—only the legs 
that helped him win fame and fortune in the 1959 
Tour de France. 


U.P.1. photo 
WONDERFUL TOWN! It certainly is, say these attractive 
junior citizens of Shullsberg, Wisconsin. They are (I. to r.): 
Kay Morrissey, Jo Ann Carpenter, Barbara Mullen. All 
smiles, they display their town’s newest street sign. Shulls- 
berg also has street names dedicated to such eternal bless- 
ings as Peace, Charity, Faith, Truth, Judgment, Virtue. 


Wide World photo 


“A” FOR ACHIEVEMENT: The teen-agers in the 
photo above have -much to be proud of. They are shown 
in front of the house they designed, built, and decorated 
themselves. The girls (who did the interior decoration ) 
are home economics co-eds at Grossmont High School 
in San Diego, Calif. The boys are carpentry and in- 
dustrial arts students in the same school. It took them 
seven months to complete the three-bedroom, two-bath 
house. Jghn T. Warburton, the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Grossmont High School district, told 
World Week, “This was one school project on which 
everyone gladly worked extra hours.” Grossmont High's 
student organization paid for the building materials. 
The interior furnishings were mostly donated by local 
business firms. The house cost $9,000 to build. It has 
since been sold for $9,700. Net profit: $700! The money 
will be used to help pay the cost of a second house now 
under construction on the school’s campus. Grossmont 
High students hope to have it up for sale before school 
ends—probably in early June. 


BEDTIME STORY: Ever hear the tale of the city 
slicker who couldn’t sleep in the country—it was too 
quiet? Well, he may be telling the truth, according to 
R. C. Davis, a psychologist at Indiana University. In a 
recent study, Mr. Davis found that people become tense 
when a room is too quiet or, for that matter, too dark. 
They lie half-awake, “expecting something to happen.” 
So, the next time you have trouble falling asleep, don’t 
blame it on that horror movie you saw on the late show. 
Just turn up the lights and make a little noise. It’s good 
for what ails you. 


ENDQUOTE: “We shall not be serving mankind well 
if we become obsessed with just the business of putting 
new satellites into orbit—so obsessed that we overlook 
the fact that we have some real problems left right 
here on earth. We need to put new ideas—and more of 
them—into orbit.”—President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 





La Fayette Journal and Courier photo 


ON THE JOB: A little elbow grease goes a long way in keeping a school lawn spick- 
and-span. Ask these busy students at Jefferson High School in La Fayette, Indiana. 


Litterbugs, Beware! 


Millions of teen-agers are 


campaigning to keep America clean. 


CIVIC GROUP in Detroit, Mich- 

igan, once staged this experi- 
ment. They placed an empty milk 
carton on the sidewalk of a busy 
downtown intersection—just a foot 
or two away from a municipal trash 
can. Folded inside the cover of the 
milk carton was a $10 bill. Anyone 
who picked up the carton would be 
well paid for his trouble. 

Within an hour, 923 people passed 
by. All kinds of people. Young peo- 
ple and old people. Busy people and 
people who were just idly strolling. 
The milk carton was plainly in view. 
Yet no one stopped to pick it up. 
Finally, one man playfully kicked 
the carton into the street. 

This experiment might have been 
staged in your hometown. And prob- 
ably it would have produced the 


same results. For in every part of our 
country most people just can’t be 
bothered to put litter into trash 
cans. Consequently, many of our 
sidewalks are strewn with cigarette 
butts and papers. Everything from 
gum wrappers to broken-down cars 
is discarded along our roadsides. 
Our parks and forests often are treat- 
ed as a huge public dump. 

Too many people apparently do 
not care, 

But there are people who do care. 
They point out that it costs $50,- 


GOOD CITIZENS 
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AT WORK 


000,000 a year to clean up our lit- 
tered highways. Moreover, the trash 
thrown on our roads can cause auto 
accidents. Indeed, about 1,000 peo- 
ple are killed and some 100,000 more 
are seriously injured every year in 
cars that hit trash or swerve to avoid 
it on our highways. 

Nor is that all. Fires caused by 
litter account for $70,000,000 worth 
of damage to our national forests 
every year. It costs another $3,000,- 
000 just to remove the litter left in 
forests by campers and picnickers. 

Then there is the “aesthetic” as- 
pect. Rubbish piles are marring the 
scenic beauty of our countryside and 
the attractiveness of our cities. A 
tide of trash threatens to engulf 
America the Beautiful. 


TURNING THE TIDE 

In recent years, a great number 
of public-spirited Americans have 
decided to do something about our 
nation’s litter problem. They have 
been encouraged, guided, and sup- 
ported in their efforts by Keep Amer- 
ica Beautiful, Inc., a private national 
organization. World Week recently 
visited KAB headquarters in New 
York City to find out what is being 
done. 

All of our states, KAB officials 
report, now have stiff anti-litter laws, 
with fines of up to $1,000 for vio- 
lators. Many communities organize 
their own anti-litter crusades. Indus- 
try, labor, and civic groups are coop- 
erating to launch local clean-up cam- 
paigns. 

In the forefront of America’s fight 
against litter are the nation’s teen- 
agers. Here are a few examples of 
what our high schools are doing, as 
culled from nationwide reports re- 
eeived at KAB headquarters: 

In Madison, Wisconsin, students 
at West High School have a new 
extracurricular activity. They spend 
every Saturday morning removing 
litter from the streets near their 
school. 

In Athens, Texas, students at the 
local high school launched “Don’t Be 
A Litterbug Week.” Anyone caught 
throwing litter on school grounds 
was fined five cents. (The money was 
turned over to the March of Dimes. ) 

At Lakeland (Fla.) High School, 
students stationed themselves in front 
of their town’s busiest stores and 
sold “litterbug bags” to the throngs 
of shoppers. Each of these litterbug 

(Continued on page 32) 





One Sixth 


of the World 


The rich resources of Soviet Russia—the largest country 
have been harnessed to create a 


WO WEEKS AGO, Soviet Rus- 
sia’s premier, Nikita Khrush- 
chev, left the United States. During 
his visit, he talked over East-West 
differences with President Eisen- 
hower, and took a quick look-see at 
Washington, New York, the West 
Coast, and a few places in between. 
In his talks in the United States, 
Khrushchev highly praised the 
achievements and plans of Soviet 
Russia. What is the land of the 
Soviets really like and how do its 
people live? 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics (as Soviet Russia is officially 
called) is the world’s biggest coun- 
try. It covers one sixth of the land 
surface of the globe and has a popu- 
lation of 208,800,000. Every aspect 
of the lives of the Soviet people— 
education, the press, manufacturing, 
farming, even leisure—is controlled 
by the government. 

In school, children are taught that 
Soviet communism is the highest 
form of civilization. For adults, all 
information is heavily censored. 
Soviet newspapers and radio tell the 
people only what the government 
wants them to hear. 

There is only one “boss” in Soviet 
Russia—the government. It owns and 
controls all the factories and virtu- 
ally all the farmlands. Not even a 
lipstick can be made unless it fits 
into the government’s planning. The 
government decides what shall be 
produced, where, and by whom. 

The workers in factories belong to 
“labor unions.” But Americans would 


not recognize these organizations as - 


unions. No strikes are permitted and 
one of a union’s main responsibilities 
is to see that the workers meet the 
high production schedules set by the 
government. 

All important decisions in Soviet 


Russia are made by a dictatorship 
headed by Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev — pronounced nee - KEE - tah 
khroosh-CHOV—(see “The Man on 
Our Cover” on page 19). His power 
rests on force—the huge Soviet army 
and the widespread secret police. 

The key role in the dictatorship 
is played by the Communist party. 
In every organization, members of 
the party hold top positions and de- 
termine policy. The Soviet Commu- 
nist party is not a political party in 
the usual sense. Admission to it is 
highly restricted. There are only 
about 8,000,000 members (or four per 
cent of the population). They are the 
country’s most privileged class. 
Members of the Communist party 
get the best jobs, the best housing, 
the most material benefits. 

In factories, farms, government 
offices, schools — everywhere — the- 


on earth— 


mighty military machine 


party members serve a dual purpose. 
First, they are a means of controlling 
the people. Second, they are a huge 
“pep” squad—always pressing for 
greater achievements. 

The ambitious party member aims 
at a job in Moscow, the capital. 
Here, in the pink-walled Kremlin, 
an ancient fortress, are the head- 
quarters of the Soyiet rulers. Moscow 
itself is by far the largest city in the 
country. Some 7,000,000 people live 
in Greater Moscow. 

When it is noon in Moscow it is 
the middle of the night in eastern 
Siberia, for Soviet Russia stretches 
almost halfway round the world. A 
great deal of Soviet Russia lies so 
far to the north, however, that much 
of its area is almost uninhabited. 

From north to south, there are 
three main zones in Soviet Russia. 
These three regions are known as 


Bovfoto 


RELIGION survives in Soviet Russia despite years of anti-religious propaganda by 
the government. Here, a priest in Moscow blesses cakes and eggs in an Easter rite. 
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the tundra, the taiga, and the steppes. 

In the tundra, the mercury often 
plummets to 40 degrees below zero 
during the winter. Save for a few 
mines, the tundra is an almost un- 
used area. South of the tundra is the 
taiga, a wide forest belt that pro- 
vides an immense supply of lumber. 
Nearly two thirds of Soviet Russia 
is either tundra or taiga. 

South of the taiga are the steppes, 
an enormous plain containing great 
farm areas and important industrial 
centers. Its most fertile part is the 
Ukraine—Soviet Russia’s “breadbas- 
ket.” The Ukraine is famous for its 
black earth where wheat, corn, and 
sugar beets are grown in abundance. 

Because Soviet Russia is so vast 
it has a variety of climates. On much 
of the steppes, the winters are hard 
and long, while the summers are hot. 
Rainfall on the steppes varies greatly 
from year to year. 

Underneath the land lies énormous 
wealth—almost every mineral from 
aluminum to zinc. Three highly im- 
portant resources for modern in- 
dustry—coal, iron ore, and oil—are 
plentiful. In the Ural Mountains, a 
low range dividing Europe from 
Asia, are important mines producing 
coal, iron ore, gold, copper, nickel. 
Other mines have recently been de- 
veloped in Soviet Asia. 

These vast resources have helped 


make Soviet Russia the world’s sec- 


ond greatest industrial nation—only « 


surpassed by the U. S. A measure of 
industrial might is steel production. 
In 1958, Soviet Russia turned out 
60,600,000 toris of steel, while the 
United States figure was 85,300,000. 
But unlike the U. S., Soviet Russia has 
not provided abundance for its peo- 
ple. The Soviets have made the coun- 
try militarily strong and kept the 
people poor. 
THE “FIVE-YEAR PLANS” 


Since 1928, when Soviet Russia 
began to industrialize at a great rate, 
there have been a series of “Five- 
Year Plans.” The plans have all 
placed enormous emphasis on heavy 
industry and armaments. Few re- 
sources were left over for the produc- 
tion of housing, clothes, pots and 
pans, and other consumer goods. 
Though the supply of consumer 
goods has increased somewhat in re- 
cent years, the Soviet economy is 
still a “have-not” affair for the ordi- 
nary Soviet citizen. 

To control the peasants, the gov- 
ernment forced them to join kolk- 
hozes. These are huge collective 
farms under government direction. 
Farmers on kolkhozes labor under 
the stern eyes of Communist over- 
seers. Each kolkhoz must deliver a 
fixed amount of produce to the gov- 


The Case of the Inquiring Indian 


Seeing Is Believing 


ot HICH IS THE BEST SYS- 

TEM for the people,” won- 
dered an East Indian gentleman 
named Singh, “the Soviet Russian or 
the American?” 

To decide the question, he re- 
solved to visit both countries and see 
for himself. 

First, he journeyed to Soviet Rus- 
sia. In Gorki, a city east of Moscow, 
he was taken on a tour of an auto- 
mobile plant. His guide admitted 
that the factory was built in 1929 
with the help of an American indus- 
trialist called Ford. But, the guide 
proudly stated, the plant belonged to 
the Soviet workers. 

When he left the factory, Mr. 
Singh noticed that there were only 


a handful of cars to be seen parked 
by the gate. “Whose cars are those?” 
he asked. “They belong to the plant 
director, the trade union officials, 
and other Communist party officials,” 
the guide replied. 

“And who appoints these fortunate 
people to their jobs?” queried the 
visitor. “The Communist party,” was 
the reply. 

In time, Mr. Singh came to the 
United States. He : at 
Dearborn, 
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ernment at a fixed price, The earn- 
ings of the members of most kolk- 
hozes are low. 

In contrast, scientists and engi- 
neers are well paid. To promote the 
growth of industry, armaments, and 
science, huge numbers of engineers 
and scientists are trained. Every year 
150,000 of them are graduated, com- 
pared with 86,000 in the U.S. . 

In the vast expanses of Soviet Rus- 
sia live some 175 different national 
groups. Some are large, sume are 
tiny. Russians make up just barely 
over half the population, while other 
nationalities include Ukrainians, 
Byelorussians, Georgians, Armenians, 
Uzbeks, and Kazakhs. 

All these peoples are subject to the 
will of their Communist rulers. The 
political life of the country is mo- 
nopolized by the Communist party. 
No other party is permitted to exist. 
Over the years, imprisonment and 
death have been the lot of opponents 
of the regime. The Soviet rulers 
know well that their power is based 
on force, not on the consent of the 
people. As a result, they have never 
allowed a free election. 

It is 42 years since the Communists 
seized power in Russia, overthrowing 
the country’s first and only demo- 
cratic government. They have been 
42 years of tyranny (see “Three Dic- 
tators,” pp. 18-20). 





built another plant. 
Again, the visitor took a tour of the 
factory. 

This time, on leaving the plant, 
Mr. Singh saw thousands of cars 
jamming the company’s parking lot. 

“Who owns the factory?” he asked 
his guide. “Mr. Ford and his family,” 
was the reply. 

“And do they own all these cars, 
~ othe + inquired, pointing to 

the parking “No,” was the an- 
swer, “these automobiles belong to 
the workers in the plant.” 





FEAST FOR THE CLASSES: At a reception 
in the Kremlin, Soviet rulers enjoy the 
best food and drink. From left are: Dep- 
uty Premier Mikoyan, Marshal Budyenny, 
Premier Khrushchev, Defense Minister 
Malinovsky, and Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko. For a glimpse of how the average 
person fares, look at the picture below. 


The Classes 


In iet Russia, there is a wide gap 


privileged group—mostly Red 
P. 1. P. photo 
FEAST FOR THE MASSES: Shabbily dressed guests at wedding 


reception of an ordinary working couple gather in a court- 
yard since there’s not enough room in the tiny apartment. 


Bort. 
party’s approval, are well paid and can afford modern con- 


PRIVILEGED PERSONS, among them plant directors ap- 
veniences. Workers are less fortunate—see picture on the right. 


pointed by Communist party and artists whose work has the 
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COSTLY CLOTHES are available for the wives of the Soviet elite. Here, models display 
gowns at a Moscow fashion show. For how most Moscow women dress see below, right. 


and the Masses 


in the standards of living between a small 


officials—and the vast overworked, underpaid majority 


UPI photo 
DRAB CLOTHES that are shapeless and of 
poor quality are all an average Soviet woman 
can afford —and even these are expensive. 
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WORKERS line up at a Moscow fruit stall for a chance to buy melons, 
Their meager incomes can cover little more than food, clothing, and rent. 











Three Dictators 


Lenin founded, Stalin expanded, and Khrushchev now rules Soviet Russia 


N NOVEMBER 7, the Soviet 
government will celebrate its 
forty-second anniversary. On that 
date, in 1917, the Communists seized 
power in Russia. Today, one third 
of the globe’s people are ruled by 
Communists. From the Kremlin, the 
Soviet government has directed a 
conspiracy aimed at spreading Com- 
munist power over the whole world. 
It was in the closing years of 
World War I that communism first 
became a menace. The Russian Em- 
pire of Tsar Nicholas II suffered dis- 
astrous defeats at the hands of Ger- 
many. In March 1917, the Tsar’s gov- 
ernment collapsed. To replace it, a 
democratic government—the first 
Russia had ever known—was set up. 
Unfortunately, this democratic 
government lasted only a few months. 
Communists, led by Nikolai Lenin, 
undermined it by propaganda. On 
November 7, the Communists seized 
power by force. The legal premier, 
Alexander Kerensky, had to flee for 
his life. 
The Communists promptly dis- 
solved the democratically elected 
Constituent Assembly, whose task 





WHERE ARE THEY NOW? In May, 1957, these seven men made up 
the “collective leadership” (committee of rulers) of Soviet Russia. 
From the left, they are: Marshal Zhukov, Khrushchev, Bulganin (then 
premier), Kaganovich (then economic chief), Malenkov (a former 
premier), Molotov (former foreign minister), and Mikoyan (deputy 


was to draft a constitution. The Reds 
also outlawed all opposition parties, 
set up a secret police, and began a 
reign of terror against their oppo- 
nents. To get Russia out of the war, 
Lenin signed a humiliating peace 
with Germany, sacrificing huge 
chunks of Russian territory. This left 
the Communists free to fight against 
their opponents in a fierce civil war 
that erupted inside Russia. Eventu- 
ally, the Red Army, organized and 
led by Leon Trotsky, crushed the 
“White” (anti-Communist) armies. 


STALIN OUSTS TROTSKY 


Lenin died in 1924, and his passing 
was the signal for the beginning of 
a new struggle. This was between 
Trotsky and Joseph Stalin. Skillfully 
using his position as secretary of the 
Communist party to put his support- 
ers in key positions, Stalin out- 
maneuvered Trotsky. In 1927, Stalin 
exiled his opponent. Later Trotsky 
was murdered in Mexico at Stalin’s 
orders. 

As Soviet dictator, Stalin forced 
the country to industrialize as quick- 
ly as possible (see “One Sixth of the 
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World,” pp. 13-15). To increase his 
control over the peasants, he herded 
them into collective farms. When 
they resisted, millions were starved, 
executed, or exiled to Siberia. 

Stalin’s harsh measures created 
considerable opposition—even with- 
in the Communist party. Determined 
to crush all who stood in his way, 
Stalin purged the Communist leader- 
ship—eliminating everyone except 
those who were unquestioningly 
loyal to him personally. Stalin sus- 
pected plots against himself every- 
where. Untold numbers of persons 
were arrested, charged with anti- 
Communist activities, and were con- 
victed and sent to death or slave- 
labor camps. 

Meanwhile, Adolf Hitler had come 
to power in Germany. As Hitler's 
ambition to conquer Europe became 
clear, Britain and France began 
negotiations for an alliance with So- 
viet Russia. Stalin rejected the prof- 
fered alliance. Instead, he signed a 
cynical pact with the German dic- 
tator. Together, the two dictators at- 
tacked and divided Poland in 1939— 
thus launching World War II. The 


Sovfoto 


premier). Today, Khrushchev is the undisputed “boss” of Soviet Russia. 
Mikoyan, though still a member of the ruling group, has become 
Khrushchev’s loyal subordinate. The other five men have been forced 
to retire or to take relatively unimportant jobs far from Moscow. 
They have been banished from the center of power in the Kremlin. 


Soviets also seized the small Baltic 
republics—Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia—and incorporated them into 
the Soviet Union. 


Within two years, Hitler turned . 


on his ally, invading Soviet Russia 
on June 22, 1941. At first, the Ger- 
man armies drove deep into Soviet 
territory. The attack on Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941 by Germany's 
ally, Japan, brought the United 
States into the conflict. Slowly the 
tide of war turned and in 1945, So- 
viet Russia, the U. S., and the Allies 
finally defeated Germany. 


SOVIETS “LIBERATE” LANDS 


During the closing years of World 
War II, Soviet armies advanced into 
Eastern Europe. Under guise of 
“liberating” them, Stalin clamped 
down Soviet control on seven Eastern 
European nations—Poland, East Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania. 
Ever since then, the plea of the peo- 
ples of these captive nations has been 
“liberate us from our Soviet ‘libera- 
tors!’” 

Soviet Russia had suffered terribly 
during the war. Millions had been 
killed, huge areas were devastated. 
But Stalin allowed the people no 
rest. Relentlessly, he drove them on 
toward the Soviet goal of world dom- 
ination. Not only did they have to 
rebuild their ravaged country, they 
had to continue to support huge 
armies, and pour out their resources 
to make armaments. Throughout the 
world, Communists—directed and 
often financed by the Soviets— 
plotted to weaken or take over non- 
Communist nations. 

When Stalin died on March 5, 
1953, Communist power had spread 
widely. A huge advance was the 
seizure—by the Chinese Reds—of 
mainland China. As a result, about a 
quarter of the world’s land surface 
is ruled by Communists today. 


KHRUSHCHEV CRUSHES RIVALS 


Stalin’s death was the signal for a 
struggle for power inside the Krem- 
lin. It raged for five years, and the 
victor was Nikita Khrushchev. He 
eliminated all his rivals and is now 
both Soviet premier and “boss” of 
the Soviet Communist party. 

Of the two posts, the more impor- 
tant is the second one. For under the 
Soviet system, the government takes 
orders from the Communist party 
leaders. 


This must be borne in mind in 
studying the set-up of the Soviet 
government. The Soviet system is one 
thing on paper, and something en- 
tirely different in fact. 

On paper, there are “elections” to 
a so-called parliament—the Supreme 
Soviet. In fact, there is only one 
candidate for each seat, and he is 
handpicked by the Communists. 

On paper, the Supreme Soviet ap- 
points the Council of Ministers, 
which is headed by the premier. In 
fact, the Supreme Soviet “rubber- 
stamps” the choices of the Commu- 
nist party for these posts. The obedi- 
ent Supreme Soviet always approves 
the Communist party's program 
when it is presented to it. There is 
no record of any divided vote in the 
Supreme Soviet. All proposals ad- 
vanced by the Communist party are 
approved unanimously. 

Within the Communist party, the 
top body is the party's Presidium 
(formerly called the Politburo). Gen- 
erally made up of about 15 members, 
this “board of directors” of the Com- 
munist party was easily dominated 
by Stalin. Today, Khrushchev has at- 
tained a position almost as powerful 
as Stalin’s. 


BRUTALITY CURBED 


Since Stalin’s death, the dictator- 
ship has been less brutal. The secret 
police has been curbed, and some 
prisoners have been released from 
slave-labor camps. But Khrushchev, 
like Stalin, still relies on force to 
control the people. 

The building of armaments—from 
tanks to hydrogen bombs and mis- 
siles—absorbs much of Soviet Russia’s 
wealth. But the dictatorship has an- 
nounced plans for raising the stand- 
ard of living considerably within 
the next few years. Soviet citizens 
are promised more clothes, meat, 
butter, better housing, and other im- 
provements of their difficult lot. In 
the past, similar promises have often 
been made. But though there has 
been some rise in the standard of 
living, it has never approached the 
goals that were promised. 

At present, the peasants — who 
make up about 43 per cent of the 
people—have an average income of 
less than $400 a year. The average 
factory worker is better off, making 
about $80 a month. 

Since the death of Stalin, the 
“man in the street” in Soviet Russia 
has become somewhat more cou- 


Drawn for "World Week"’ by Brandel 


Soviet “boss’’ Khrushchev 


LAST MONTH, Americans had 
a chance to see communism’s most 
powerful figure in person. Sixty-five- 
year-old Nikita Khrushchev, Soviet 
Russia’s premier and head of that 
country’s Communist party, con- 
ferred with President Eisenhower 
and made a trip across the U. §S. 

The son of a mineworker, Khrush- 
chev had been a shepherd, a lock- 
smith, and a miner. But his climb to 
power began when he joined the 


By the 1930's, Khrushchev had 
become one of Stalin’s aides. The 
dictator loaded him with “strong- 
arm” assignments. In the Ukraine, 
both before and after World War II, 
Khrushchev ruthlessly eliminated op- 
ponents of Stalin's methods. Accord- 
ing to a report by Freedom House, 
an organization of U. S. liberals, 
“Khrushchev’s rule over the Ukraine 
in the 1930's . . . was so vicious that 
the people . . . welcomed the Ger- 
man armies as liberators. And in 
1944 Khrushchev was sent back to 
punish them.” 

Just as ruthlessly, Khrushchev 
clawed his way to the top after 
Stalin died in 1953. He out-maneu- 
vered all his rivals and emerged— 
early in 1958—as Soviet Russia’s sole 
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Renaissance 


HERE WAS a great flowering 

of Russian culture—a renais- 
sance—in the 19th century. Push- 
kin, Tolstoy, Tchaikovsky, and 
other geniuses produced works 
that rank among Europe’s finest. 
Strangely enough, these famous 
men lived under the autocratic 
rule of the tsars. 

When the Communists seized 
power in Russia they put the cre- 
ative arts into a_ straitjacket. 
They insisted that the arts should 
promote and glorify communism. 
The result.was a drying up of 
creative talent. 

The first great figure in Russian 
literature appeared in the early 
19th century. He was Alexander 
Pushkin, a poet who is regarded 
as the Shakespeare of Russia. His 
most famous work is Eugene One- 
gin. 

In the field of the novel, Rus- 
sians. produced masterpiece after 
masterpiece during the 19th cen- 
tury. Among the outstanding ex- 
amples are Nikolai Gogol’s Dead 
Souls, and Ivan Turgenev’s Fath- 
ers and Sons. Two of the world’s 
greatest novelists created works 
that throb with life. Feodor Dos- 
toevsky showed enormous insight 
into the human mind in Crime 
and Punishment and The Brothers 
Karamazov. Leo Tolstoy's finest 
works, Anna Karenina and War 
and Peace, have won universal 
acclaim. 


A FAMOUS THEATRE 


The dramatist and short story 
writer, Anton Chekhov, is another 
outstanding figure. Chekhov's 
plays were performed by the bril- 
liant actors of the Moscow Art 
Theatre. This organization won a 
reputation for unparalleled excel- 
lence under the direction of K. S. 
Stanislavsky. 
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Tolstoy Foundation photo 
Novelist Leo Tolstoy 


Nineteenth-century Russian mu- 
sic captured the attention of 
the world with the compositions 
of Pyotr Tchaikovsky, Alexander 
Borodin, Nikolai Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov, and others. Their symphonies, 
concertos, and operas have never 
ceased to be performed and ap- 
plauded. 

Imperial Russia lifted the art of 
the ballet to new heights. It was in 
St. Petersburg, the imperial cap- 
ital, that Swan Lake and other 
classical ballets were created. 
From this rich tradition grew the 
modern ballet of the Western 
world. 

Along with these artistic 
achievements of the 19th and ear- 
ly 20th centuries, there was a 
strong liberal tradition in Russia. 
Demands for an end to the auto- 
cratic rule of the tsars were con- 
tinually voiced. And in March, 
1917, the tsar’s government was 
overthrown. In its place a demo- 
cratic regime was set up that tried 
to create a free Russia. A new 
era seemed to be dawning. 

But these hopes were blasted in 
November 1917 when the Com- 
munists seized power. They 
crushed political freedom—and 
also artistic freedom in Russia. 
Writers, composers, painters, and 
sculptors became ‘men who were 
hired to produce what the rulers 
wanted. Their pay is high—as long 
as they follow orders. 

There had been freedom for 
artists to create under the tsars, 
and the results were magnificent. 
Under Lenin, Stalin, and Khrush- 
chev this freedom has vanished, 
and with it the glory of Russian 
culture, 
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rageous in voicing his dissatisfaction 
with the low standard of living. 
After 42 years of Communist rule, 
the Soviet people are considerably 
poorer than the inhabitants of free 
Europe, and far less prosperous than 
Americans. More and more, the 
Soviet people are coming to recog- 
nize this fact and to demand a 
greater share of the good things of 
life. 

But observers see little chance of 
a marked improvement in Soviet 
standards of living as long as the 
men in the Kremlin are bent on 
world conquest, and divert most of 
the nation’s wealth into the building 
of armaments. 

To be sure, Premier Khrushchev, 
during his visit to the United States, 
presented a plan for disarmament in 
his speech before the United Na- 
tions. If he really desires disarma- 
ment, he will agree to Western pro- 
posals for a thoroughgoing system 
of inspection that would prevent 
cheating (by either side) and thereby 
guarantee security. It was the Soviets’ 
rejection of adequate inspection that 
torpedoed previous moves toward 
disarmament. 

The coming months will show 
whether Khrushchev is prepared to 
back up with deeds the frequent 
appeals for “peace and friendship” 
that he made during his visit to the 
United States. 





Words in the News 


dictatorship (p.'18)—From “dicta- 
tor” which means a man who exercises 
supreme authority in a country, un- 
checked by any representatives of the 
people. “Dictatorship” means either the 
rule of a dictator, or of a small group 
that collectively wields the same power 
as a dictator. 

secret police (p. 13)—A-police force 
organized by a government to help keep 
the government in power by suppress- 
ing the opposition. The Soviet secret 
police is separate from the regular 
police. It has a-network of spies who 
report on people who are disloyal to 
the regime. Under Stalin, it had the 
power to arrest people, and imprison or 
execute them without a public trial. 


Say It Right! 

Nikita Khrushchev (p. 13)—nee-KEE-tah 
khroosh-CHOV. ; 

kolkhoz (p. 15)—kol-KHOZ. 

Nikolai Lenin (p. 18)—nee-kol-LIE 
LYEH-neen. 

Pushkin (p. 20)—POOSH-kin, 

Tolstoy (p. 20)—tol-STOY. 

Tchaikovsky (p. 20)—chai-KOV-skee. 
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A billion-dollar housing program, approved by President Eisenhower last month, 


is being hailed as a step in the right direction. But more—much more—needs to be done. 


OOK AROUND your neighborhood. 

Is there a new school building go- 
ing up? Or perhaps a new shopping 
center down the block? Or, a new 
house next door? 

Everywhere you look, you're likely 
to see the signs of a growing America. 
In fact, government statistics reveal 
that our nation is growing with all the 
speed and zest of a new-born babe. 
Every 24 hours the population of the 
United States is increased by 8,200 
people. Today there are 177,000,000 


of us. By 1970, predicts the U. S. Cen- 
sus Bureau, there will be 200,000,000 
Americans. 

No wonder that our towns and cities 
are bursting at the seams. At the same 
time, millions of Americans are on the 
move—in search of elbow room, green 
grass, and fresh air. They are leaving 
crowded urban areas to settle in the 
mushrooming suburban communities 
that rim our large cities. 

This “flight to the suburbs” is not 
new. It goes back to the early years of 


Lawrence 8. Williams phote 


PREVIEW OF TOMORROW: The city of the future will offer plenty of elbow room. 
Here is an architect’s model of a proposed new downtown section for Philadelphia, Pa. 


the century. At that time, there first 
appeared a few souls who did not mind 
commuting to and from their city 
jobs, Later, when the “horseless car- 
riage” made its appearance, more and 
more families found it convenient to 
live in suburbia. 

The truck also helped speed the 
growth of the suburbs. Trucks freed 
industry from its dependence on rail- 
ways and waterways. Factories could 
now be built on the outskirts of cities 
where land was available at low cost 
and where there was plenty of room 
for expansion. Soon, millions of Amer- 
icans followed their jobs to the suburbs, 


THE VANISHING COUNTRYSIDE 

In recent years, however, the “flight 
to the suburbs” has reached record 
proportions. Our suburbs are growing 
six times faster than our cities. Unable 
to contain their swollen populations, 
suburban communities spill over into 
the countryside. Every 24 hours, 3,000 
acres of open country are turned over to 
construction crews and their bulldozers. 
And, almost overnight, a new commu- 
nity goes up. Some day we may wake 
up to find that our once extensive 
countryside has all but disappeared. 

This already has happened, to a 
large extent, along our eastern sea- 
board. From Bangor, Maine, to Nor- 
folk, Virginia, there stretches an almost 

(Continued on page 30) 
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They Starred in U.S. History 


By Mary Jean Bolling, Marion (Virginia) High School 
Starred words refer to people in U.S, history 
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. He said: “Liberty and union, now and 

forever, one and inseparable!” (first 

name ). 

. Commander of the Confederate Army 

during the Civil War (first name). 

. Single. 

. Fabric used to catch fish. 

. Leader of Boston Tea Party (initials). 

. Dolt. 

. River in Italy. 

. E pluribus unum means —___ out 

of many. 

. “You shall not crucify mankind upon 

a cross of gold,” he said. 

Eee 

. He wrote the novel, An American 

Tragedy (initials). 

Finish. 

. Our continent (abbr.). 

. Seat yourself. 

. Noise made by a sheep (slang). 

. You can listen to news on this. 

. Poet and essayist, _._. W.. Emerson. 

. Marlon Brando starred in this movie, 
The 


. An insecticide. 
. Not B. C. 

. Ancient. 

. State where Monroe was born (abbr.). 
. This shows you where countries are 
located, 

. Famous for colonial witchcraft trials. 

. Large container for liquids, 

; ay Cabot Lodge represe ~ the 
U. S. in this organization (abbr.). 

. Low swampy land. 

. He said: “I regret that I have but one 
life to give for my country” (initials). 
. Shade tree. 

. Feeling of bewilderment. 

. Nineteenth-century American poet, 


Sidney 
‘ Thintieth h President (first name). 


. Caesar asked: “ —_____ 
. Author of Declaration of Independ- 


. Lea 


. Spanish explorer who discovered the 


Mississippi River. 


2. Negative answer. 
8. Rural hotel. 
. Electrical Engineer (abbr.). 
. Opposite of o 
. He invented bifocal glasses and the 


lightning rod (nickname). 
r tu, Brute?” 


ence and third U. S. President ( first 


name). 


. American general during War of In- 


dependence, “Mad Anthony” —___.. 


4, Bread _______ butter. 
. Mineral-bearing rock. 
3. Short-lived craze. 
. Cooking utensil. 
2. Cuba’s prime minister (first name). 
. Middle name of No. $1 Across. 
26. Speaker of the House of Representa- 


tives (first name). 


. Major resource é} Bolivia, 
. Wicked, 
9. Quick to learn. 
2. Author of Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 


be = Finn (first name). 
der of the Green Mountain Boys, 
Ethan 


. First name of No. 49 Across. 
. American pioneer in Kentucky and 


Missouri (nickname). 


. Simpleton. 
. Animal’s lair. 
. Eighth President of the U. S., Martin 


Buren, 


. American who invented the cotton 


gin ( first 


name ). 
. Bird that bests at 4 
50. In printing, half an em 
. American vio 


( initials ). 
. Anti-aircraft (abbr.). 
. Electron volt (abbr.). 


linist, ___ischa —_Iman 





CASH PRIZES 


HEAR YE! 
HEAR YE! 


Announcing ... 
World Week’s 


“HALL OF FAME 
CONTEST” 


How’s your knowledge of Ameri- 
can history? Do you think you know 
the men and women who helped 
make our nation great? 

Well, here’s your chance to find 
out—and to win a cash prize while 
doing it! 

Just send us a letter (of not more 
than 100 words) stating who YOU 
think should be elected to the Hall 
of Fame next year. Tell us—in your 
own words—the reasons for your 
choice. Be sure to write your name, 
home address, and school in upper 
left-hand corner. 

The best letters will be published 
in Say What You Please, our Letters 
to the Editor column. If your letter 
is chosen, World Week will send 
you a $5 cash award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born or 
naturalized. There are only two 
qualifications. Your candidate must 
have been dead for 25 years or 
more. And he must not be one of 
the 86 Great Americans already 
elected to the Hall of Fame. 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12, in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and its 
possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

















A Workbook Page for the Unit on Soviet Russia 

















"US USSR 


US USSR 


U.S. USSR. 











|. GRAPH READING 


Write “true” or “false” if the statements are, respec- 
tively, true or false. Write “NS,” if there is not sufficient 
evidence in the graph to make the statement either true 
or false. : 


1. Within five years, the steel production of Soviet 


Russia (U. S.S. R.) will equal that of the U.S. 
2. In 1958, the United States produced more than 


5,000,000 automobiles. 


8. Soviet Russia in 1958 produced more than half the 
number of pairs of shoes that the U. S. produced in the 





same year. 


4. More of Soviet Russia’s steel and electric power is 
used in its armament industries than in its consumer 





goods industries. 


5. In 1958, electric power production in Soviet Russia 
was less than half that in the U. S. 
ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 








1. What office does Khrushchev hold in Soviet Rus- 





sia’s government? 
2. U.S. S. R. stands for the Union of Soviet ______ 
Republics. 


3. Soviet Russia’s area is about of the 
world’s total land area. 

4. Are a majority or a minority of Soviet Russia’s 
population members of the Communist party? 

5. The capital of Soviet Russia is 

6. What region of Soviet Russia is called its “bread- 


basket”? 








7. Soviet Russia’s wide belt of forest land is called the 





8. Name the low range of mountains in Soviet Russia 





which separates Europe from Asia. 


9. The group of buildings in Soviet Russia which 
houses its government headquarters is called the 





10. Which figure most closely approximates Soviet 
Russia’s population: 100-150-200-250 million? ____ 
11. Who was Soviet Russia’s dictator when it began 





its series of Five-Year Plans? 
12. The man who led the Communists when they 
seized power in Russia in 1917 was 
13. Did Soviet Russia fight on the same side as the 
U. S. in World War II? 
14. Is it correct to include Hungary in the list of 
Soviet Russia’s satellites? 
15. Name the famous Russian author of War and 











Peace, 


ill, PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Give evidence to prove that the Soviet government 
controls practically every aspect of life of the Soviet 


people: 




















2. Do you believe that the recent visit to the United 
States by Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev and his talks 
with President Eisenhower helped to ease world ten- 
sions? Why or why not? State your reasons. 














If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 8 points for each 
item in Question I, and 4 points for each item in Question II, 
Total, 100. 











TODAY... you can do so many things with photography 
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Let your own camera keep all your good times . . . your parties, 
your fun with the gang, the things you and your friends and 
parents and brothers and sisters do. Keep your fun in pictures 
—and the fun is yours for keeps! 
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- hehe rag eh apes : 
Your camera can bring you new experiences. Form a school 
camera club—get experts to show you the techniques that turn 
good pictures and movies into great pictures. Pictures can 
have a part in almost any career that you choose. 














Fun at school? Let your camera keep it—in pictures to swap, to 
enjoy with friends. And use your camera to record school 
experiments, to illustrate papers. When you take your camera 
to school you’ll find it an excellent “classmate.” 





Let your camera keep the school story, too—the projects you 
manage, the events you take part in, the organizations you 
belong to, the special events and the high points. You may forget 
the details—but pictures don’t forget! 


Photography is the 





Learn to take beautiful color slides 
with your own Kodak Pony II Camera 


Modern, great value, easy to use—that’s the Kodak 
Pony II Camera (at left). Fast f/3.9 lens captures color- 
ful details, sharp and clear. Take color slides to show 
big on a screen, or get prints in color or black-and-white 
for pin-ups, album, or swaps. Pony II costs only $29.50, 
or $3 down. 
Budget problems? Then start with the popular 
Brownie Starflash Camera (far left). Millions of people 
use it—and love it for black-and-white and color prints, 
and color slides too. Even has flash unit built in. Only 


$8.95. Ask your Kodak dealer to show you. 
(Prices are list, include Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice.) 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 











Pig 
Will you become an architect? It’s one of the great professions. 
And the knowing architect uses photography at every turn— 
recording work in progress, recording new ideas, sharpening 
his eye to develop his own design skills. 


Have you thought of -TV directing, set designing, drama 
teaching, art teaching? These fascinating careers all demand 
a trained eye—and one of the best ways to train your eye is 
by using a still or movié camera of your own. 


Home and family are careers for everyone. Camera skill will 
aid you all through life—keeping the exciting moments, the 
everyday events that draw a family together in warmth and 
understanding. Learn to take good pictures now. 


Is your career the ministry? Imaginative pastors put their 
cameras to work--recording church activities and projects, 
creating news pictures, keeping the story of experiences which 
they share with parishioners of all ages. 


fun with a future! 


Learn to take color-and-action movies 
with your own Brownie Movie Camera 


Often, the fun you’d like to keep is the fun that won’t 
‘‘sit still.” That’s why so many teen’ are shooting movies 
that capture all the action—to show big-as-life, and 
in color too! 

With Brownie Movie Cameras, movies are easy —and 
cost no more than color snapshots. Brownie Movie 
Camera //2.3 (pictured) costs only $32.50 gr as little as 
$3.25 down. Brownie f/1.9 Turret Model shoots broad 
scenes, regular views, distant details—all at a turn of 
the turret! It’s a remarkable value at $67.50 or $6.75 
down. Let your Kodak dealer demonstrate. 


See Kodak’s “‘ The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet” and “ The Ed Sullivan Show.” 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans—4 
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BENJAMIN 


‘““WYARLY TO BED and early to rise, 
makes a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise.” So goes a famous old saying. 
This and numerous other well-known 
sayings originated in a publication 
called Poor Richard's Almanack, which 
first appeared in 1732. The author 
wrote under the fictitious name of 
“Richard Saunders.” His real 
Benjamin Franklin. 

But the man who composed those 
lines did not follow his own advice 
about going to bed early. “Often I sat 
up in my room reading the greatest part 
of the night . . .” he reported in his 
Autobiography. He read as many books 
as he could gather. His curiosity was 
insatiable. There was hardly a field of 
human knowledge which did not inter- 
est him. 


MAN OF MANY TALENTS 


Not merely content learning 
about things, he was to apply his knowl- 
edge for the benefit of his fellow men. 
His accomplishments ranged from writ 
ing the first book in this country on the 
game of chess to helping to draft the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
U. S. Constitution, from the invention 
of the rocking chair to significant experi- 
ments on the subject of electricity. He 
was, perhaps, the ultimate example of 
the all-around man. 

Benjamin Franklin began a life-long 
program of self-improvement while still 
in his youth. Born in Boston in 1706, 
he was the youngest son in a family 
of 17 children. His father, a candle- 
maker, was very poor. Young Ben re- 
ceived only a few years of formal 
schooling before he went to work in his 
father’s shop at the age of 10. 

Candle-making proved too dull for 
this youth with the inquisitive mind. At 
12, he became a printer’s apprentice in 
a shop owned by his half-brother, James, 
After working hours, young Ben began 
educating himself. He developed a writ- 


name: 


with 


. 


Immortals 


FRANKLIN 


ing style which was to serve him well 
throughout his life. 

Disagreements between the half- 
brothers caused Ben to leave home.’ Al- 
most penniless, he made his way to 
Philadelphia. Already an accomplished 
printer, he quickly found work with 
Philadelphia printing firms. Then in 
1728, at the age of 22, Franklin opened 
his own printing shop. 

Four years later, Franklin published 
his first Poor Richard's Almanack. The 
yearly almanac contained not only dates 
and weather information, but also ad- 
vice, gossip, jokes, and an abundance of 
homespun philosophy. It became a 
“best seller.” Franklin’s fame for wit 





“This Constitution can end in des- 
potism, as other forms have done 
before it, only when the people shall 
become so corrupted as to need des- 
potic government, being incapable of 
any other.” 

Benjamin Franklin, 1706-1790. 

Elected in 1900 by 94 votes. Tablet 
unveiled in 1901. 











and humor spread through the Ameri- 
can colonies. 

“Dost thou love life?” asked Poor 
Richard “Then do not squander time, 
for that is the stuff life is made of.” 
Time was something Franklin did not 
squander. Despite his busy schedule, he 
found time for his studies, whether -it 
involved learning foreign languages or 
conducting scientific experiments. 

His most famous scientific work was 
the experiment proving lightning to be 
electrical, This, as every schoolboy 
knows, he proved by flying a kite in a 
thunderstorm. He put his discovery to 
use by designing the first lightning rods, 
installing them on several buildings, in- 
cluding his own home. There, he rigged 


up a set of bells to the rods so that 
every time lightning struck the rods, the 
clanging uprear reminded Franklin that 
his invention worked well indeed. 


AN AMERICAN ABROAD 

By the time he was nearly 50, public 
affairs began to claim. Franklin’s atten- 
tion in earnest. He served as deputy 
postmaster of all the colonies. In 1757, 
he went to England as a colonial agent. 
He was to spend 16 of the next 18 years 
in England as a sort of ambassador from 
the colonies. 

“There never was a good war or a 
bad peace,” he once wrote. But on his 
return to America in 1775, Franklin 
realized that England and the colonies 
were drawing closer to war. He helped 
to draft the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776 and was one of its signers. 
Then he was sent to Paris to seek 
French aid for the embattled colonies. 
Franklin so charmed the French that 
people paid for seating space along the 
routes he traveled—just to get a glimpse 
of the man as he passed by. 

Back in America in 1785, Franklin 
was elected the first president (gov- 
ernor) of Pennsylvania. He served as a 
delegate to a convention called to de- 
cide the form of government for the 
freed colonies and was a signer of the 
Constitution. Retiring soon thereafter, 
he died in 1790 in Philadelphia. 

Even with the advantage of historical] 
hindsight, it is still difficult today to 
sum up in a neat nutshell Franklin's 
many achievements. He was a patriot, 
statesman, journalist, philosopher, sci- 
entist, inventor, printer, and social re- 
former of extraordinary vigor and abili- 
ty. His writings—with their timeless, 
universal qualities—are still among the 
most widely read today. Perhaps he 
himself wrote the best summation to the 
Benjamin Franklin story: “What is serv- 
ing God?” he wrote. “’Tis doing good 


to man.” 





If you get straight xs, maybe 
you don’t need a Royal Futura 


But then again maybe you want A-plusses. 

And quite often marks go up when people get 
to typing their work on a Royal Futura®. 

The Futura is the most pupil-minded portable 
typewriter made. The Royal people went to school 
once, too and they know what your problems are. 

That’s why they made the Futura so helpful. 
It’s the only portable with all the features of the 
big office machines. It has Magic® Margin, to let 
you set margins by pushbutton. It has the 


‘ 
PP ~~ ed 


easiest.column-setting mechanism. Ideal for math. 
It has Twin-Pak®, that lets you pop in a new 

ribbon without even a smudged little finger. 
These and other Futura features are exclusive. 

They let you put more thought into your work, 

less into the mechanics of writing it. 

RESULT: Up go grades. 

ONE MORE POINT: Futura costs only pennies a 

day. Take your parents to your nearest Royal 

Dealer soon. 


® Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 
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The Royal Futura, the Portable made especially for people who do not like to flunk out. 





E’S TALL (about 6 feet, 2 inches) 
and gangling (about 184 pounds). 
His vision is so poor that he can’t see 
anything below “E” on the eye chart. 
He’s shy, serious, and studious. No one 
ever stops him for his autograph. With 
his glasses on, he looks about as much 
like an athlete as your Aunt Lily. 

But when Raymond Berry slips on his 
contact lenses, dons his football togs, 
and sets up on the end of the Baltimore 
Colts’ line, he becomes one of the most 
dangerous men in America, Brother, 
he’s really the END! Slippery as a 
banana peel, with meat-hooks for hands, 
he picks footballs out of the air as 
easily as you roll out of bed in the 
morning. 

Look up the pro records for last year. 
Right smack on top of the pass re- 
ceivers you'll find the name of Raymond 
Berry: “Number of passes received, 56; 
yards gained, 794; average gain, 14.2 
yards; touchdowns, 9.” 

Ask any of the rival teams about him. 
They'll tell you, “The guy is murder. 
He can catch anything in the ball park, 
even with his body twisted like a 
pretzel.” 

The N.Y. Giants shudder every time 
they hear the name, Berry. If it weren’t 
for. Raymond, they’d have won the 
championship last year. With two min- 
utes to go, they were licking the Colts 
17-14. Then Johnny Unitas cranked up 
his arm and pitched to Berry. Bull’s- 
eye! Again Unitas pitched to Berry. 
Bull’s-eye again! And once more, Unitas 
threw to Berry. Another bull’s-eye! 

No end in history ever made three 
“bigger” plays. They gave the Colts 
the title. For the third catch—a spec- 
tacular flying affair—put the ball on 
the Giants’ 13-vard line. And with just 


He Plays 
Catch! 


seconds to play, the Colts kicked the 
tying field goal. In the over-time period, 
they marched 70 yards—aided by two 
Berry catches—for the Winning score. 

The fellow with the radar on his 
fingertips is no Johnny-come-lately. He’s 
been around for five seasons. And he 
owes all his success to—himself! No- 
one ever worked harder for stardom. 

A graduate of Paris (Texas) High 
School, Berry played good but unspec- 
tacular football at Southern Methodist 
University, The Mustangs hardly threw 
the ball in those days, and Raymond 
got little chance to be a pass catcher. 
Besides, the contact lenses he tried 
out at SMU weren't much good. 


He’s a “Brain,” Too 


Berry’s only claim to fame was mak- 
ing the 1954 All-American Academic 
team—he was that fine a student. (The 
fullback on that all-brains team, by the 
way, was Alan Ameche, now a team- 
mate of Raymond’s on the Colts! ) 

The near-sighted end got little men- 
tion in the newspapers. The “name” 
ends in 1954 were Ron Beagle, Don 
Holleder, and Max Boydston, The lanky 
Texan was only a No. 20 draft pick 
by the Colts! 

The old pros didn’t know what to 
make of Raymond when he showed up 
at training camp. He often went to 
bed at 8:30. If his roomie had the light 
on, Raymond would slip on a pair of 
“blinders” to get his training sleep. He 
even insisted on washing his own foot- 
ball practice pants! He didn’t want to 
take a chance on getting a poor-fitting 
pair the next day. 

That wasn’t so bad, his teammates 
felt. But they almost flipped on the 
morning of the first game. They caught 


Raymond carrying a football through 
the hotel lobby! The rookie end ex- 
plained he was doing it to “get the feel 
of the ball so that his hands would be 
supple enough to catch passes when 
the game started.” 

One fellow who never laughed was 
Coach Weeb Ewbank. The coach real- 
ized Raymond was a serious student 
of the game. Monday is a day of rest 
for pro teams. But in his first season 
with the pros, Berry, instead of taking 
it easy, used to practice on a soccer- 
field with high school kids! 

Raymond doesn’t do such things any 
more. But he still practices at least 
20 different pass patterns every day. 
Coach Ewbank says: “In all my time 
in coaching—almost 30 years in high 
school, college, and the pros—I've never 
seen a more serious athlete. Why, I 
have to drive him to the shower room 
after practice!” 

Success didn’t happen overnight. For 
three and a half years, Raymond plugged 
away, playing good, steady, but not 
sensational football. In the middle of 
the 1957 season, it finally happened, 
All his practicing began paying off. 
He came on with a late-season rush 
which saw him finish as the league’s 
No. 2 receiver. Only Billy Wilson of 
the 49’ers could beat his 47 catches 
for 800 yards, 

Now one of the bright stars on a star- 
studded team, Raymond (no one eve: 
calls him Ray) is still making the 
crowds cheer with his leaping, twisting 
catches. He often looks like an acrobat 
in the circus. And the other teams in 
the league wish he were. They'd love 
to get him out of the air and out of 
their hair! 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





PREMIERE! 
“OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE” 


EXCITING NEW TV SERIES STARTS SUNDAY! 


mm 


Mortal Enemies! 
They fought 
tooth and nail 
while a nation trembled! 


RALPH BELLAMY ARTHUR KENNEDY 


as THOMAS JEFFERSON as ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


7 
Divided We Stand is the first of a series called “Our American NBC 
Heritage.” Prepared in cooperation with the editors of American e e TO 
Heritage Magazine. Produced by Mildred Alberg. Sponsored by TV 
E.D.S.T. 


8, Mey. 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States. 


JOHN CHARLES FREMONT — SUN. JAN. 24 OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES — SUN. MAR. 20 
He struggled to make Americans see The path to success lay straight ahead 
opportunities in the Golden West! — but he took an odd bend in the road! 


EL! WHITNEY —SUN. NOV. 22 ULYSSES S. GRANT — SUN. FEB. 21 ANDREW CARNEGIE — SUN. APR. 10 
He had to meet a production deadline After winning America’s highest honors _In order to finance his “gospel” he had 
and so he invented mass production! —he had to fight to save his reputation! to accumulate millions of dollars first! 








Sprawling Cities 
(Continued from page 21) 


continuous string of cities, towns, and 
suburbs—nearly 600 miles in length. 
The experts call it a super-city or 
megalopolis, 

Other super-cities are beginning to 
emerge across the nation. One is de- 
veloping in the Chicago-Milwaukee 
area of the Middle West. Another 
megalopolis is mushrooming around De- 
troit. A third is rising in California, be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Diego. By 
the year 2,000, there may be as many 
as ten super-cities, each with a popula- 
tion of 10,000,000 or more. 


These super-cities, warn the experts, 
could easily become crazy patch-quilts 
of chaos and confusion—unless we pre- 
pare for them NOW. What is needed 
is a plan of action to assure their or- 
derly growth, 

Many experts believe that the first 
step is to slow down the movement of 
Americans from city to suburb. How? 
By making the city a more attractive 
place in which to live. 

Today the city dwellers are being 
narrowed down to two social extremes 
—the very rich and the very poor. The 
middle-income families (those who earn 
between $5,000 and $15,000 a year) 
are migrating to the suburbs. 





Cough Drops 
never tasted so 
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NEW! Le 


on Flavor 


plus Vitamin C 


Most delicious way ever to soothe that raspy throat . . . ease that 
nagging throat tickle . . . each package contains twice the minimum 
daily requirement of Vitamin C . .. helps bulld resistance! 





When these middle-income families 
leave a city neighborhood, landlords 
are often hard put to find new tenants 
able to pay the same rents. If an apart- 
ment remains vacant for too long, a 
landlord may decide to lower the rent. 
When this happens he may no longer 
be willing to spend as much money as 
before on maintenance and repairs. 
Apartments are not repainted, hallways 
are not properly cleaned, and the 
plumbing is neglected. Urban_ blight 
sets in. Soon the neighborhood deterio- 
rates into another city slum. In turn, 
the spread of slums spurs more middle- 
income families to leave for the sub- 
urbs, 

To halt this exodus, old slums must 
be torn down and the spread of new 
slums must be checked. Slum clear- 
ance, however, is expensive. A city gov- 
ernment may have to buy land in sium 
areas, clear the land, and then sell it— 
usually at a loss—to private builders. 
That’s not all. The city fathers also 
must relocate those who were forced 
to vacate their homes in slum areas, 
and finance the building of new low- 
cost public housing. 

Since 1949 Congress has authorized 
Federal aid to cities engaged in sub- 
urban renewal programs. But in many 
cities new slums are springing up 
faster than the old slums can be torn 
down. Today, the need for low-cost 
public housing is more acute than ever. 

In Providence, Rhode Island, for ex- 
ample, a survey revealed that 36,000 
housing units, listed as “standard,” 
were in fact deteriorating so fast that 
they will soon be “substandard.” A 
similar report comes from Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Every year 60 blocks of 
housing in that city are said to deteri- 
orate into slum dwellings. The same 
story could be told of almost any other 
city in the nation. Recently Fortune 
magazine made a nationwide study of 
the problem. It found that fully 17,- 
000,000 Americans today—nearly ten 
per cent of our population—live in ur- 
ban slums, 


BIG STEP FORWARD 

On September- 23, the President 
signed into law a new billion-dollar 
housing program aimed at checking 
the spread of slums. The bill provides 
Federal funds for building low-cost 
public housing and for aid to commu- 
nities engaged in slum clearance. City 
planners have hailed the bill as a major 
step in the right direction. But, they 
contend, more—much more—must be 
done. The total cost of eliminating the 
nation’s slums has been put as high as 
—$100,000,000,000! 

Another related problem that must 
be solved is that of traffic bottlenecks 
at the entrances to our cities. Every 
day thousands of commuters pour into 





the great urban centers. Los Angeles FINAL CONTEST NOTICE! 


plays host to 620,000 of them a day; 
Chicago to 630,000; New York City to 


‘Some of the commutes cone | Watches of the 21st century 


train, but others prefer to drive to 
work in their cars. The result is famil- e " 9 
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000,000 outlay is to be used for urban 
road building. The states, too, are in- 
vesting billions of dollars in moderniz- 


ing old roads and building new ones, 

Will this vast highway program do] 33 CASH PRIZES TOTALING *1000 
away with our urban traffic bottle- 
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plagues our cities. Parking space, warn 
the experts, may never keep up with the 
ever-increasing number of automobiles 
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What was the reaction of Toledo's 
300,000 residents? Most of those who 
were asked seemed to like the idea of 
a tree-shaded mall in the heart of the 
city. It was attractive. It was relaxing. 
It was even good for business. The 
only objection: It will be too costly to 
transform the mall into a permanent 
“scenic attraction.” To do the job right, 
city officials in Toledo estimated that 
they would need between $200,000 
and $300,000. 

Such are the problems facing Amer- 
ica’s growing cities today. What about 
tomorrow? The super-cities of the fu 
ture promise to create super-problems 


for municipal government. A glimpse 
of what’s ahead can be seen in New 
York City’s metropolitan area—one of 
the most complex in the world today. 
It includes sections of three states 
(New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut), 22 counties, and five bor- 
oughs. Some 15,000,000 people live and 
work there. 

Within this sprawling metropolis, 
local governments find the going in- 
creasingly rough. They can no longer 
cope—on their own—with such prob- 
lems as water supply or garbage dis- 
posal or sewerage. In some cases, joint 
action with neighboring communities 
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Pick a route to good times! Whether 
you're “scooter-minded” or partial to 
lightweights, Harley-Davidson has come 
up with new fun-wheels for you. Thrifty, 
nifty — they’re the ideal transportation 
for work, school or play. 

NEW TOPPER SCOOTER — If you want to 
travel by scooter, Harley-Davidson pre- 
sents the Topper. Here’s scootering at 
its best — one that tops all others in 
performance and beauty. It almost drives 
itself — thanks to automatic Scootaway 
transmission and low and forward center 
of gravity. 

NEW SUPER-10 LIGHTWEIGHT—This Twin- 
Flare, two-tone slimster is the answer to 
your prayers. Easy driving with hand 
clutch, foot shift. Easy riding with Tele- 
Glide front fork and foam-rubber filled 


Harley ~ Davidson 
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on the newest HARLEY- DAVIDSON wheels 


saddle. Safety-equipped with new larger 
head and tail lights, new electric horn. 
Alternating current generator electrical 
system, 

Best of all, it’s so easy and economical 
to own a Topper or Super-10. Average 
up to 100 miles per gallon... both can be 
purchased through easy-pay-plans that 
fit your pocketbook. Drop in at your 
Harley-Davidson dealer today and get 
full details on America’s newest fun- 
wheels. Or mail the coupon for free 
colorful folders, 
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is called for. In other cases—such as the 
problem of air pollution—broad, region- 
al cooperation is required. 

Urban planners believe that such 
regional cooperation will have to be 
expanded—vastly expanded—in the fu- 
ture. Certainly, the cities and suburbs 
would continue to manage purely local 
affairs. But decisions of regional im- 
portance, say the experts, will have to 
be made by joint agencies composed 
of representatives from cities, suburbs, 
even states. 

What will the super-city of tomor- 
row be like? Let’s take a trip into the 
future and see for ourselves. 

To reach the city, we pass through 
attractive suburbs, Traffic is light, for 
schools and shopping centers are lo- 
cated within walking distance of most 
homes. You hardly notice the factories 
scattered here and there. They are 
“camouflaged” in the landscaped in- 
dustrial parks. 

When we arrive at the city, we leave 
our car in a spacious garage. There is 
no waiting for attendants to park our 
car. Giant machines automatically stack 
it in a numbered rack. Then we step 
onto a moving sidewalk and are 
whisked downtown. 

There is little noise or traffic_in the 
heart of the city. Only buses and taxi- 
cabs ply the tree-lined thoroughfares. 
Attractive apartment houses, some with 
roof terraces, rise from the public 
flower gardens. Everywhere there are 
gay plazas, bordered with grass, and 
open to sunshine and the clean air. 

Sounds like a dream? Well, the ex- 
perts assure us that it can happen—if 
we work and plan for it now. 





Litterbugs, Beware! 
(Continued from page 12) 


bags had a handle to make it easy to 
hang the bag in a car. There’s no ex- 
cuse now for any Lakeland resident to 
litter the highways! 

At Arcadia High, in San Gabriel, 
Calif., students staged a “clean-campus 
contest.” Juniors and sophomores were 
on one team, seniors and freshmen on 
the other. The idea was to see which 
team could do a better job of “polic- 
ing” the school grounds. Day-by-day 
scores were kept. The only losers in 
this contest were the school’s litterbugs. 

In Chicago, students have joined 
forces in a city-wide clean-up campaign. 
Some 20,000 Junior Block Captains pa- 
trol areas near their schools. They 
check on the cleanliness of streets, side- 
walks, and alleys. 

How about your community? Is any- 
thing being done to make it a cleaner, 
more attractive place to live inP Are you 
doing your share? 

Remember, it’s up to YOU to keep 
America beautiful. 
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Album of the Week 


Lester Young Memorial Albums, Vols. 
I and II (Epic). “Prez” (a name given 
him by the late Billie Holiday) died 
last March at the age of 49. Lester’s 
tenor sax was in the vanguard of jazz 
for 30-odd years, beginning in Kansas 
City and Oklahoma City and moving 
to mainstream New York. In these two 
albums you'll hear the Prez sound grow 


in 24 numbers waxed between 1936 | 
and 1940, great things like Shoe Shine | 


Boy, Lestér Leaps In, Dickie’s Dream, 


Lady Be Good, and Moten Swing. You'll | 


also hear the phenomenal Count Basie 
band, featuring such sidemen as Prez, 
Buck Clayton, Dickie Wells, Freddie 
Green, Walter Page, Jo Jones, and 
“Sweets” Edison, a group with lots of 


drive and jump. For the serious jazz 


buff, these two discs are “musts.” 


New Popular 
Dance to the City Beat (Columbia). 


This is another swinging package by | 


the Kai Winding Trombones, four 
‘bones and rhythm that give a big-band 
sound to St. Louis Blues, Lower Bone- 


ville, I'm a Ding Dong Daddy from | 


Dumas, and others. Tight arrangements 
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America’s Great TV Singing Star 


Pat Boone 
invites America’s Teenagers 
to enter the 


Sponsored by f 


America’s Leading Maker of Fine Quality Jewelry 


ilelelemelery ns 


‘COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 


and a sense of humor dress the old | @ 


chestnuts in brand-new 
bandsmen should dig this album. 


Alma Mater (Liberty). The Johnny | 


Mann Singers, Hollywood’s top male 
voices, run downfield with such grand- 


stand favorites as Army Blue, Cayuga’s | 
Waters, Eyes of Texas, and Fair Har- | 
vard. Reminds you of wood smoke and | 
thick sweaters. Spin it after the game. 


New Religious 
Sunday in Hawaii (Kapp). A rash of 


Hawaii albums have come along, but | 
this one is different and important. It | 
was recorded on a Sunday morning in | 


Honolulu’s famed Kawaiahao Church. 
Rev. Abraham Kahikina Akaka, a young 
man with a fine voice, leads his congre- 
gation and choir through an average 
service. Most of it is in Hawaiian, a lan- 
guage that will strike many mainlanders 
as quite beautiful in this religious 
setting. Try to hear this excellent album 
(you can follew translations on the 
jacket). 
Pick o’ the Pops 

Cincinnati Ratamatati is drumming 
up trade for A-Bell Records . . . Tommy 
Sands says I'll Be Seeing You on Capitol 
. . . Sleeper: Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public by the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir (Columbia). . . Jesse Belvin is 
the new voice on Victor. 


—Bos SLOAN | 
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GET YOUR OFFICIAL 
CONTEST ENTRY BLANK 
AT YOUR JEWELER'S—TODAY! 


CONTEST STARTS SEPT. 1, 1969 
RULES: 
Basy as Pie — Nothing to Buy! 3. Winners will be notified by 
Registered Mail. Judges deci- 
sions will be final. 
4. Only one prize to « femily. 


5. and children of 
Forstner, » and their adver. 


tising agency not eligible. 
Contest sublet to_all Local, 
State, and Federal Regulations 


: & 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES! 


2nd, 3rd, 4th and Sth, prizes are 14Kt Gold 
Forstner Identification Bracelets — next 75 
prizes — 25 Forstner Sterling Silver 

Key Chains — 25 Forstner Gold Filled 
Miniatures featuring Genuine Stone Pendants 
on neck chains — and 25 Pat Boone Record 
Albums personally autographed by Pat Boone. 


ANY TEEN-AGER CAN ENTER 


NOTHING TO BUY! 


All you do is obtain contest entry blank 
at your jeweler's — and complete the following 
in 25 words or less 


“I believe education is very important for 
teen-agers of today because 


If you do not plan to go to college — you 
are still eligible to enter this contest! 
Forstner, Inc., America's leeding maker of © 
fine quality jewelry, is sponsoring this 
contest to stimulate teen-agers’ interest 

in the importance of higher education. 


Here’s the lovely Teen-Age Jewelry created by Pat Boone especially for Forstner 


Gri All Identification Bracelets and 
| tm 12Kt Gold Filled 


ver Girl's 
identification Bracelet $7.50 F.T.1. 
$8.50 F.7.1, ineien 


Sterling Silver Boy's 
Identification Bracelet $16.95 F.7.! 


JEWELRY'S NAME FOR QUALITY 
trvington , New Jersey 
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| a Swingline 
Stapler no 

bigger than a 


pack of gum! 
98% 


(Including 
1000 staples) 


SWINGLINE “TOT” eS 
Millions now in use. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. Makes book 
covers, fastens papers, arts and 
crafts, mends, tacks, etc. 

Available at statiOnery and vari- 
ety stores. 

SWINGLINE 

“Cub” Stapler $1.29 


STeran recnen | 
= co >» 


Swingline: ING. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK, N. Y, 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell slassmates America’s Most 
8 ful and complete tine of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commissies. 
Ne financial investment required. 
§ Write today fer free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. §$ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 


“Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for eogmge. if the adver- 
tisement mentions “a vals,” stamp dealer 
will send you in fo any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stomps known as “approvals.”’ Each of these “ap- 
oval” ey A a orice clearly marked. If you 
cop any “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish te 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
te write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If 
ye do. not intend to buy ony , & Bn ar 
stamps return promptly, ing careful te 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
faa should ask ye parents’ advice before send- 
for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks an answer. If necessary the reader may 
| to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
shee, 33 W. 42nd $t., New York 36, N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTION ONLY 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 

etc. 4¢ to approval applicants 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States ( 
— Animals — Commemoratives British 

Colonies — High Value Pictorials, et« ? 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 
free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


$1.00 


10 DIFF. WORLD 
STAMPS 

Valued over $20.00. Offered to introduce our Unique 

Advanced Collectors. 


Service to Beginning & Semi 
UNIVERSAL, P. 0. Box 6, Kenosha 22, Wisconsin. 




















WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big com- 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer, ete. 10¢ with 
approvals. Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7, Mich 














“American Credo,” a series of six 
4-cent U.S. postage stamps, will drama- 
tize the ideals of American life. This 
new series will be released during a 12- 
month period, starting January 1960. 

All the stamps will have the same de- 
sign, resembling paper money (“Con- 
tinentals”) used in the American colo- 
nies during the Revolutionary War. The 
first stamp features a quotation by 
George Washington: “Observe good 
faith and justice toward all nations.” 
The scales of justice appear on the left 
of this stamp. Stamps will be red, white, 
and blue. 

Themes for the “American Credo” 
series were chosen by a poll of Ameri- 
can statesmen, historians, and educa- 
tors. This group selected the following 
quotations and their authors for the six 
stamps. 

George Washington—“Observe good 
faith and justice toward all nations.” 

Thomas Jefferson—“I have sworn 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny.” 

Benjamin Franklin—“Fear to do ill, 
and you need fear nought else.” 

Patrick Henry—“Give me liberty or 
give me death.” 

Francis Scott Key—“And this be our 
motto, in God is our trust.” 

Abraham Lincoln—“Those who deny 
freedom to others deserve it not for 
themselves.” 

Dates and places of issue of each 
“American Credo” stamp will be an- 
nounced bythe Post Office later. 








Interested in collecting first-day cov- 
ers of new stamps? Write your name 
and address on an envelope. In the up- 
per right-hand corner, print the values 
and names of the stamps you want. En- 
close this envelope in a larger envelope, 
with a money order or certified check 
to pay for the stamps. Mark the outside 
envelope “First-Day Covers,” and mail 
it about two weeks before date of issue 
to the Postmaster in the city where the 
issue is to take place. Watch this col- 
umn for news of coming issues. 

Or you may order ready-made ART- 
CRAFT first-day covers from: F.U.N. 
Cover Service, Box 34, Whitestone 57, 
N. Y. These covers cost 20¢ each, 


Show of the Week: A new series called 
Our American Heritage (NBC-TV) will 
tell the story of a famous figure out of 
the American past—who he was, what 
made him tick, who were the people 
around him. The first of these sia 
dramas will be on Sunday, Oct. 18 
“Divided We Stand” is the story of 
Thomas Jefferson (played by Ralph 
Bellamy). Part of this production wil! 
be taped at Monticello, Jefferson’s Vir- 
ginia home. 


> Tonight, Wednesday, Oct. 14, the 
DuPont Show of the Month (CBS-TV) 
presents a famous suspense thriller 
called “The Fallen Idol,” the story of a 
little English boy whose parents go 
away on a trip, leaving him with the 
butler (Jack Hawkins) and his wife 
(Jessica Tandy). 
> The brilliant pianist-comedian, Victor 
Borge, has another once-a-year show on 
Friday, Oct. 16, over NBC-TV. Most of 
it will have been shot in Borge’s native 
country, Denmark. Person to Person 
comes back over CBS-TV. Charles Col- 
lingwood will be in charge, with some 
interviews filmed in Europe. 
> Saturday, Oct. 17, brings a CBS-TV 
special starring Phil Silvers. This will 
be a full-hour comedy called The Bal- 
lad of Louie the Louse. John Gunther's 
High Road (ABC-TV) .looks at the 
problem of highways to the planets. 
>» Besides Our American Heritage on 
Sunday, Oct. 18, there are some other 
big shows, too. A special musical, Straw- 
berry Blonde on NBC-TYV, tells the story 
of two men (David Wayne and Eddie 
Bracken) who both want to marry the 
town’s most glamorous girl (Janet 
Blair). Edgar Bergen (with Charley 
McCarthy and Mortimer Snerd) will 
be the host for this hour of fun. Appear- 
ing with Jack Benny on CBS-TV will 
be former President Harry S. Truman, 
in a segment taped in Truman’s home. 
Red Buttons stars on GE Theater 
(CBS-TV) as “The Tallest Marine.” 
» On Monday, Oct. 19, over ABC-TV, 
you'll see the first Frank Sinatra show 
of the season, a big musical special. 
> Ingrid Bergman appears in a Ford 
Startime play on Tuesday, Oct. 20, 
over NBC-TV. She'll star in “The Turn 
of the Screw.” Miss Bergman will play 
the governess of two children, who are 
under the spell of ghosts. 

Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. 

—Dick KLEINER 





Pat on the Back 


An itinerant pitcher had such a good 
line that the manager of the Shawnee, 
Ohio, ball team finally decided to take 
him on. 

On his first game of the regular sea- 
son, however, the new pitcher failed 
miserably, and he failed to improve in 
succeeding games. Walking slowly off 
the mound after his fifth straight loss, 
he confronted thé angry manager at the 
players” bench. 

“What’s the matter?” the pitcher 
asked. “I pitched my best game of the 
season out there today.” 

The manager was dumbfounded. 
“Your best game?” he gasped. 

“Sure,” the pitcher replied, smiling 
happily, “I gave up only 37 hits and 


they were scattered.” 
Quote 


Fine Balance 


The bookkeeper excitedly informed 
the owner of a comparatively new busi- 
ness that the firm was out of the red for 
the first time. 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed the proud 
businessman. “Make up two dozen 
copies of that statement immediately 
and mail ’em to the bank and all my 
creditors.” 

“Sorry,” said the bookkeeper. “We 
haven’t any black typewriter ribbon— 
we never needed it before.” 

“Well,” ordered the boss, “go out and 
buy some.” 

“Can't,” came the determined answer. 
“That would put us right back in the 


red again.” 
E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Krazy Kaptions 


From ‘The Egyptian” 
“Okay, Sam, cut the ropel’’ 


To Be Exact 


Two guys were discussing their car 
troubles. 

“What model is your car?” one asked. 

“It isn’t a model,” replied the other. 


“It’s a horrible example!” 
Future Farmer 


Four Star Premiere 


Alexander Kajouras, young Brooklyn 
truck driver who recently became the 
dad of quads, told emcee Johnny Gil- 
bert on ABC-TV’s Music Bingo ‘that 
while he was looking at his foursome 
through the nursery window at the 
hospital, another young father stepped 
beside him and proudly pointed to an 
infant. “That’s mine. Which one is 
yours?” 

Kajouras casually answered, “That 


one, that one, that one, and that one.” 
ABO-TV 


Valuable 


An old gentleman was fussing around 
in the dark on the floor of a nearby 
theatre. Finally a lady asked him what 
he had lost. 

“A chocolate caramel,” replied the 
gentleman. 

“All that fuss over a piece of candy?” 
said the lady in a disgusted voice. 

“Yes,” said the old gentleman. “My~ 


teeth are in it.” 
The Balance Sheet 
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Unaccustomed as! Am... 


A friend of ours attended a luncheon 
to honor Spyros Skouras, the movie 
magnate. Endless introductions kept 
eating away at the time allotment, while 
guests scuffled around uneasily in their 
chairs. 


Finally, the honor guest, Mr. Skouras, 
was presented. He rose, waving a bulky 
prepared speech in his off hand. “It’s so 
late,” he said, “I'll just mail you each a 
copy of this speech.” Whereupon he 


proceeded to sit down. 
Quote 





Answer to Last Week's Cressword Puzzle 
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WILDROOT CREAM OIL 
KEEPS HAIR GROOMED LONGER! 


at 
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“Surface” 
Hair Tonics ; 
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Penetrating 
Mildroot Cream-Oil 





“Surface” hair tonics merely coat your hair. When they 
dry off, your hair dries out. But the exclusive Wildroot 
Cream-Oil formula penetrates your hair. Keeps hair 
groomed longer . . . makes hair feel stronger than hair 
groomed an ordinary way. There’s no other hair tonic 


formula like it. 


MAKE HAIR OBEY ALL DAY 
WITH WILDROOT CREAM-OIL! 





Auk Gay Head 


Q. ‘What should I do to keep a boy 
from getting too fresh with me on a 
date? 


A. It’s been a wonderful party and 
you're having a grand time. You're en- 
joying Bob’s company and showing that 
you are. All of a sudden you realize that 
you're dancing much too closely. You 
don’t want to scream, “Unhand me, sir!” 
Neither do you want to start a wrestling 
match on the dance floor. 

Your best bet is to change the mood 
quickly. Try a light remark that will 
show Bob just where you stand on this 
subject, such as, “Thanks for the com- 
pliment, but no thanks!” If a_ hint 
doesn’t work, simply stop dancing—not 
in a flurry, but tactfully. Use an excuse, 
such as, “You know, I really don’t feel 
like dancing. Do you mind if we sit this 
one out?” or “Is that food I see? Let’s 
take a look!” That should do the trick. 

It’s doubly important for you to be 
careful because in the eyes of the world, 
the girl is responsible for maintaining 


good conduct on a date. If you do get 
involved with a too-fresh date, the 
blame is yours. Your date thinks so, as 
well as everyone else. Naturally, you 
would avoid dating a _ well-known 
“lady’s man,” but even the nicest boys 
sometimes tend to overdo. 

However, before you put all the 
blame on Bob, take a look at yourself. 
If you don’t want Bob to “get fresh” 
with you, stay away from dimly lit 
rooms, moonlight, and solitude. Stick 
with a group. Keep a conversation go- 
ing. Think of things to do that will keep 
the atmosphere the way you want it. 

Be careful not to issue anything Bob 
might interpret as an invitation. Don't 
gaze long and wistfully into Bob’s eyes. 
Don’t leave your arm on his shoulder 
after you've stopped dancing. 

If by some unforeseen accident, you 
do suddenly find Bob getting a little too 
familiar, don’t be afraid to tell him. He 
won't be offended if you're tactful about 
it. 

[t’s true that many boys will try you 


out, just to see what happens. But 
they'll respect you more if you stand 
your ground and withhold your demon- 
strations of affection until they really 
mean something. 


. What can I do to keep a girl I 
don’t like from following me around the 
school? 


A. Have you made it politely clear 
to Gail that you aren’t interested? The 
first thing to do is to be busy with 
others when she’s around, It’s not hard 
to be talking to Jim and Fred, or just 
running off to football practice, or look- 
ing for Andy. No one wants to hang 
around when he knows he’s not wanted, 
and Gail probably won't either. 

If Gail sits next to you in class, don’t 
go in early. Wait until the last minute, 
so you won't get involved in conversa- 
tion with her. If she lies in wait for you 
outside the cafeteria, take care to be 
with a group of other boys when you 
go in. 

Another way to discourage Gail’s in- 
terest is to be seen with other girls. If 
she knows you're not dating someone 
else, she may think you're just shy. But 
if you're dating Janet and Carol, Gail 
will realize you don’t want her around. 
If you're polite and patient, but firm, 
she'll understand, 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 
Sorry, no personal letters. 





How Would. 
You Solve [t’? 


In the Woods 

“WHERE ARE WE, anyway?” asked 
Dan. 

“Somewhere in Mr. Prescott’s woods,” 
replied Walter. “Remember, we went 
by that NO TRESPASSING sign a 
while ago?” 

“That's right. There ought to be some 
good quartz along his stream beds.” 

“Look!” exclaimed Walter. “Here’s a 
piece of slate!” 

“Slate, nothing,” answered Dan, in- 
vestigating the find. “That's limestone! 
Slate’s much darker than that!” 

The boys became so involved in the 
argument that it was quite a surprise 
to hear the angrv voice behind them 


“What are you boys doing here? Didn’t 
you see the sign?” 

Dan and Walter turned to find Mr. 
Prescott bearing down upon them. 
“That sign says,” continued Mr. Pres- 
cott, “NO TRESPASSING. Violation 
punishable by 30 days in jail or fine 
or both. Now get off my land before I 
have you hauled in!” 

As they walked away, Dan grumbled, 
“What a grouch! Just because we ig- 
nored that dumb sign!” 


1. Might there have been poison ivy 
or dangerous snakes on Mr. Prescott’s 
land? Could he have been held respon- 
sible if the boys had been injured while 
on his land? Might he have been trying 
to protect some fragile plants? What are 
some other possible reasons why Mr. 
Prescott might have put up a NO 
TRESPASSING sign? 

2. Did Dan and Walter have any 
idea why the sign was there? Did they 
have a good reason to ignore it? What 
might happen if everyone ignored the 


sign? If the boys had really wanted to 
look for rocks on Mr. Prescott’s land, 
how might they have done it without 
breaking the law? Do you think Mr. 
Prescott would have given them permis- 
sion, or at least explained why he would 
not allow it? 

3. What is the principle behind NO 
TRESPASSING signs? Would you com- 
pare trespassing to breaking and enter- 
ing a house? Why or why not? Is it all 
right to break a law because you think 
it is “dumb”? Is it ever all right to break 
the law? If so, when? Does the law 
protect you as well as others? Why do 
we have laws? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 





THE RES! IS UP TO YOu! 


It’s great to be able to drive! To know you can go 
where things are happening and to know your 
friends depend on you to get them there. But other 
people are depending on you, too. Your parents 
are confident that you have the ability to drive 
safely, maturely ... that’s why you have the car. 
And the traffic officials who issued your license 
are banking on your good judgment, too. 

Many others are concerned with making sure 
you have every opportunity to drive safely .. . 
and drive again. Automotive engineers have 
made today’s cars the safest ever built, with 


GENERAL MOTORS 


better brakes, better tires, steering and lighting, 
and greater all around visibility. Traffic experts 
have come up with expressways, divided high- 
ways, interchanges, better lighting and easily 
understood traffic signs and signals. 

Yes, a lot of folks are trying to make sure that 
you are safe when driving, but in the end, they all 
must depend on you to cooperate. And safe 
driving makes sense, even aside from your safety 
and that of your friends and others on the road 
. . . the more careful you are, the more often 
you'll drive the car. 


A CAR IS A BIG RESPONSIBILITY...SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 
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*“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn — or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. I hate to get up in the morning 
and I feel sleepy all day. Is there any- 
thing I can do about this? 

A. The first thing to do is to ask 
yourself whether youre getting enough 
sleep. Sleep is the time when youre 
resting as completely as possible and 
building up your body’s store of vital 
energies, Without enough sleep, you'll 
feel tired, drowsy, unable to conce ntrate. 
You should have a definite, regular bed- 
time that will allow you to sleep from 
nine to ten hours a night. If you re sure 
youre getting enough sleep and yet 
you're sleepy, then see your doctor for 
a checkup. You may need a change of 
diet or vitamins to give you energy. 


Q. How can I tell which colors look 
best on me? 

A. According to one clothes expert, 
the best way is simply to hold pieces of 
different colored fabrics up to your face 
to see what each color “does” for your 
eyes, hair, and skin. Sometimes a color 
that is becoming to your face is too vivid 
or bright for your figure. In that case, 
wear just a touch of it near your face—a 


ee = ANT TO SHINE, MISTER? 


Sprucing up for a date begins 
with a shower (or bath) and 
a shave. A smooth cheek is 
the start of a smooth look. 


Good grooming is from top to 
toe and your shoes should be 
a shining example. With an 
electric polisher, how simple! 


tie, collar, or kerchief, for example—and 
keep the rest of your outfit in a quieter, 
darker color. 


Hang it All! . . After a long, active day, 
it’s often a temptation to sling your 
clothes over a doorknob or the back of 
a chair. But doorknobs make lumps and 
chairbacks make creases, so why not do 
right by your clothes and hang them up? 
If you don’t have a skirt or slack hanger, 
you can improvise an efficient one out 
of an ordinary wire hanger and two 
safety pins or springback clothespins. 
Co °o 7 

Stormy Weather...To keep sneezes and 
sniffles away, be sure to get out of wet 
clothes the minute you come in out of 
the rain. Don’t put wet things in your 
closet. Hang them away from heat and 
let them dry well. If your shoes get 
soaked, clean and dry them with a cloth 
as well as you can. Then, stuff them 
with paper and let them dry slowly and 
thoroughly. When that’s done, give them 
a good rubdown with polish and a brush. 
This will lubricate the leather and get 
the stiffness out. 
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Hands Up!...Do you have numb 
thumbs and frosty fingers? Are your 
hands red and rough, due to exposure to 
chilly winds and blustery weather? Get 
into the habit of wearing gloves when- 
ever you're out in the cold. Don’t cram 
them into your pocket or purse and for- 


a plaid shirt, 


Choose a tie that suits! For 
try a solid- 
colored tie; for a solid shirt, 
a striped or patterned tie. 


© 
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get they’re there. Put them on before 
leaving the house or school—and keep 
"em on! 


Soap ‘n’ Water... Of course, you wash 
your face every day, but do you do it 
correctly? Here are some how-to’s that 
will help your complexion: 

e Using a good, bland soap, work up 
a full, foamy lather. 

e If your skin is dry, wash your face 
gently, using your hands or a very 
soft washcloth. 

If your skin is normal, you may rub 
more briskly, using a washcloth 
with a nubby texture. 

If your skin is oily, scrub vigorously 
with an even nubbier washcloth or 
a complexion brush. 

Pay special attention to your neck, 
ears, nose, chin, and hairline, cleans- 
ing these areas thoroughly. 

When you rinse, be sure that every 
trace of soap is washed away. 

Do a good job of drying, making 
certain to leave no damp spots. 


°o a ° 


Powder Puff Pointer . . . Odd fact, but 
true, is that girls who are otherwise 
immaculate about their persons think 
nothing of using dingy puffs. Since 
powder should be applied only to a 
clean face, it follows logically that 
powder should be applied only with a 
clean puff. Have you looked at your 
powder puffs lately — both on dressing 
table and in compact??? 


Photos courtesy of Ronson CFL Shaver and Roto-Shine 


Real neat? Right you are, 
in a dark blue, a gray, or a 
brown suit, white shirt, and 
maroon or bright blue tie. 
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RAGRANCE is a very personal thing. 

It’s as temperamental as a movie star. 
It smells different on different people. 
The secret censor, the test of how it will 
react on you, is your own skin chemistry. 
When you dab perfume on your skin, 
the oils in your kin blend with the oils 
of the perfume to create a brand-new 
scent. 

The best guide to buying a fragrance 
is to use something you always have with 
you—your nose. Ask the salesgirl to let 
you try at least three different scents. 
Dab each, or spray a little of one at a 
time, on different spots inside your arm. 
Let each dry before taking a whiff. If 
you're still undecided, buy a smal] con- 
tainer of the one you like best. 


What's Your Type? 

Whether you choose a perfume, a 
toilet water, or a cologne depends upon 
the degree of intensity you want and 
how much money you have to spend. 
Perfume gives the strongest scent and 
is the most expensive. Toilet water is 
lighter in fragrance, and cologne is still 
lighter. Both have water and more alco- 
hol added to the perfume base. 

There are seven basic types of fra- 
grances. The single florals strike the note 
of a single flower. Floral bouquets are 
composed of a blend of floral tones. 
Modern blends can be floral or woodsy. 
The Oriental blends are sophisticated, 
warm, and intense. The woodsy-mossy 
types often have sandalwood, cedar- 
wood, rosewood, gums, and balsams as 
ingredients. Some have earthy tones, 
such as oak-moss, fern, or herbs. The 
spicy bouquets can get their zest from 
cinnamon, clove, vanilla, or ginger. They 
may also borrow spice from flowers. The 
fruity blends are highlighted by a citrus 
note or a mellow, peach-like quality. 


Scentsability 

Pat or smooth toilet water or cologne 
on the body after the bath. With an 
atomizer, spray the body after putting 
on underclothes. Use fragrance on the 
hair as a quick wave set. Spray it in 
clothes closets, in dresser drawers. 

Perfume should be applied to the 
“pulse spots”—inside the wrists, inside 
the crooks of the arms, at the temples, 
at the side of the neck. Use it wherever 
the heat of the body tends to accentuate 
the fragrance. Spray it on with an atom- 
izer just before putting on street clothes. 
Don't apply perfume directly to clothing, 
because it may stain. Put a drop or two 
on your handkerchief, instead. 
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Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 


ats Inside Blemishes 
to Clear Them Fast! 


ou see a pimple on the outside of 
par skin .. . but the real trouble 
is on the inside, because a pimple is 
actually a clogged, inflamed skin pore. 





That is why Skin Specialists agree 
that the vital medical action you need 
for truly effective external medication 
of pimples and acne is the Clearasil 
action, which brings the scientific medi- 
cations down inside the pimple. . . 
where antiseptic and drying actions are 
needed. And Skin Specialists know 
that this is the reason why CLEARASIL 
medication works so fast, so effectively, 
to clear pimples. 


Doctor's tests prove Clearasil will 
work for you. In Skin Specialists’ tests 
on more than 300 patients, 9 out of every 
10 cases of pimples were completely cleared 
up... or definitely improved while using 
CLEARASIL (tube or lotion) .CLEARASIL is guar- 
anteed to work for you—or money back. 





FA 


1. 
Gets Inside Pimples. Stops Bacteria. Now, Dries Up Pimples Fast. 
CLEARASIL’s ‘keratolytic’ ac- CLEARASIL’s antiseptic medi- CLEARASIL’s oil-absorbing ac- 
tion gently dissolves and cation penetrates to any lower tion works to dry up pimples 
opens pimple cap so clogged infection, stops growth of fast... remove the excess 
pore can clear quickly...and bacteria in and around pim- oil that can clog pores, cause 
active medications can get in- ple. Relieves inflammation pimples. Helps prevent 
side. No other type medica- and encourages quick growth further outbreak. 
tion provides this vitalaction, of healthy, smooth skin. 











SKIN-COLORED...Hides Pimples While It Works 


The instant you use CLEARASIL, embarrass- squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 (no fed. tax). At 
ment is gone because CLEARASIL’s skin color all drug counters. 
hides pimples amazingly, while its three medi- 


cal actions work fast to clear them up. SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 2 weeks supply 


of CLEARASIL, send name, address and 15¢ to 
Floats Out Blackheads. cLearasi. softens Box 9-XS (for tube) or Box 9-XT (for 
and loosens blackheads. so they ‘float’ out lotion). Easteo, Inc., White 
with normal washing. And CLEARASIL is grease- Plains, N. Y. This offer 
less, stainless . . . pleasant to leave on day expires December 15, 1959. 
and night for uninterrupted medication. 
Guaranteed to work for you or money back. ane ee: 


In Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting Lotion - Gocamse é 


really works! 


. "Guorenteed by» 
- Good cane 








ROCK HUDSON starring in “PILLOW TALK” in CinemaScope and Color ia) 
“You can always tell a Halo girl... you can tell by the shine of her hair 


Revive the satiny sparkle of your hair 
2 Oa oy with today’s liquid gold Halo 
' ; rf 
js ge ron - Lit So rich even layers of dulling hair spray disappear 


ay y Tig with the first sudsing! You'll find today’s Halo instantly 
ne 4 ~ 


bursts into lush, lively lather. Refreshes the beauty of your hair 


| H 4 0 so completely, you’ll never go back to heavy, slow-penetrating 
/ a a shampoos, Yet, rich as it is, liquid gold colored Halo rinses 
away quickly, thoroughly . .. revives the satiny sparkle of your 


= hair and leaves it blissfully manageable. 
—~_ 
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Education Week 


An estimated 26 million parents and 
other citizens will attend local observ- 
ances of American Education Week 
Nov. 8-14. Theme for 1959: “Praise 
and Appraise Your Schools.” 

National sponsors of American Edu- 
cation Week are the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Legion, 
the U.S. Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Materials to assist in local planning, 
as well as booklets, leaflets, posters, 
and other items for use in observances, 
are available from: American Educa- 
tion Week, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. The basic kit is $2.00. 


Teacher Lures Plant 


A school teacher's interest in good 
schools and a letter she wrote to a large 
New York company are credited with 
bringing an $8 million industrial project 
to her community of Wayne, N.J. 

Miss Louise Johnson, music coordina- 
tor for Wayne’s elementary schools, 
wrote the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany last March after she heard it had 
been blocked in its plans to build ad- 
ministration offices in another New 
Jersey township. She invited the com- 
pany to locate in Wayne, declaring that 
towns where industries shared the tax 
burden had better schools. The com- 


Teacher Louise Johnson with American 
Cyanamid’s V. R. Bechtel. Miss Johnson 
invited the company to locate its new 
plant in her community of Wayne, N. J. 


an Educatio1 


1959 American Education Week poster 


pany, impressed by her letter, replied 
to Miss Johnson, and conversations with 
school and city officials followed. Re- 
cently, the invitation was accepted. 

The company expects to start con- 
struction in Wayne this fall. As a re- 
sult, the completed Cyanamid project 
will produce about $200,000 in taxes 
for the township, with about three- 
quarters going to the public schools, 
according to V.R. Bechtel, assistant to 
the executive vice president of the 
company. 


Trick or Treat? 


Last year some two million children 
in 9,500 U.S. communities went “trick 
or treating” to aid the world’s needy 
children through the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF). The pen- 
nies, nickels and dimes they collected 
added up to a whopping $1,250,000 in 
contributions. 

They will be out again this year— 
an estimated two and a half million 
strong in about 10,000 communities. 

To develop the “Trick or Treat 
program in your school or commu- 
nity, write for a UNICEF Halloween 
Planning Kit. Send $1.00 to: US. 
Committee for UNICEF, Post Office 
Box 1618, Church St. Station, New 
York 8, N.Y. 


” 


NEW CURRICULUM STUDY: 
ASCD vs. Conant 


A new report on the American high 
school has been issued—this time by 
the Association for Superv:sion and Cur- 
riculum Development of the National 
Education Association. 

Entitled, “The High School We 
Need,” the 28-page report is the re- 
sult of a two-year study by the ASCD 
Commission on the Education of Adoles- 
cents. 

Perhaps most surprising to some peo 
ple—especially those who thought that 
the last word on high school education 
had been said in Dr. James B. Conant’s 
more detailed “The American High 
School Today” (see Scholastic Teacher, 
Jan. 30, 1959) —is that the ASCD differs 
from the Conant report on a number 
of important points. 

The ASCD report mainly is a gen- 
eral, philosophical statement, while the 
Conant report was a specific curriculum 
blueprint. The principal point of the 
ASCD seems to be diversity for the sake 
of individuality; Conant laid down «a 
“minimum” academic program for all 
students though, like the ASCD, he did 
call for an “individualized” program 
for each student. 

Both insist on a “comprehensive 
school and oppose clearly defined o1 
labeled programs or “tracks.” The 
ASCD, however, terms the tracks “aca 
demic, vocational, business, general,” 
while Conant called them “college- 
preparatory, vocational, commercial.” 

In other regards, too, the two reports 
use similar terms—but the terms have 
different meanings. This is particularly 
true when they refer to “general edu 
cation” and the elective program. 

The Conant report called for a “gen- 
eral education” program for all students 
which would consist of four years of 
English, three to four years of social 
studies, and a year each of mathemat 
ics and science. This program would be 
augmented by at least seven elective 
courses which would lead to a market- 
able skill or be of an academic nature. 

The ASCD, on the other hand, says 
“general education,” which would make 
up one-third to one-half of the student's 
program, would consist of courses “re- 
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quired as basic citizenship education.” 
This would include “English and com 
munications and fundamental aspects of 
our cultural heritage and our contem- 
porary society.” “Specialized” or elec 
tive education would make up one-half 
to two-thirds of a student’s program and 
would consist of “vocational or college 
preparatory courses.” 

Instead of a minimum program of aca 
demic studies, the ASCD says that 
“choices among the various offerings of 
the curriculum should be made joint! 
by the pupil, parents, and staff mem 
bers of the school in terms of the pupil 
progress, aptitude, and level of achieve 
ment.” It “No longer can it 


assumed that all youths can profit by 


te 


Savs 


the same program of mathematic 
eign language, science, social studi 
and English.” 

Conant spelled out a special progra 
gifted. too. The 


pecil 


for the academically 
ASCD contends, “No 
listing of courses should be 
suitable 


however 
de signater 
one for college 


for gifted students It 


as the onls 

preparation or 
maintains, “Research has 
demonstrated that no particular sele« 
courses pro 


repeat dl, 


tion of secondary school 


vides the best preparation for collegs 
Che individual’s selection of courses 


should be made in terms of his present 
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interests, potential career direction, and 
long-range aspirations.” 

In other areas of curriculum devel- 
opment 
PIn a strong criticism of high school 
elective systems that permit students to 
own academic tickets, D1 
new dean of Columbia 


write their 
John B. Fischer 
University’s Teachers College, declared 
that schools must make sure their stu- 
with all the 
Fis her 


dents come in contact 
ireas of knowledge. Dr 
said that students must be 
from “the effects of [their] own igno 
rance,” though the pupil's individuality 


mayor 
protec ted 


must be respected and reasonable ad 

iptations made 

> Meanwhile the administrators 
hom Dr. Fische spoke the New Je: 

School Superintendents Associatior 

ssued detense of the ‘compreher 

In a committee report 

they tern 


arts, hon 


sive chool 
lorsed bv the Association 


such courses as industrial 
vocational education, phy 
typewriting, fine arts and 
“frills” but “esse 
| 


curriculum 


economic: 
cal education 
lriver training not 


tials in a broad school 


igainst a “movement 
foree back 
riculum limited to ‘academic’ emphasis 
Pin somewhat the 
jersey state education 
Dr. Frederick M. Raubinger, warned that 
some crisis-spawned school reforms may 
harm than good. De 


central school prob 


They warned 


schools into a narrow cu 


same vein, the New 


commissione! 


ictuall ao more 
claring that the 
improving teaching 


Raubinger said educators 


le rT toda\ Vas 
must cut 


through al 


] 


is illustrations 


less relevant matters,” citing 
some suggested reor 
itions and realignments of classes 
expe rl 


ind ubjects team-teaching 


il-track systems, sé ven-per! 


ments ul 
school days. and teaching machines 
> Dr. Francis S. Chase. dean of the Grad 
1ate School of Education at the | 
ersity of Chicago, told the New Jers« 
meeting that “expectations for achie 


t 


nt in our schools have been set tox 


content of instruction 


le rminig 
ytten outmoded poorly selected 
econd-rate,” he said literature and so 
ial studies content in most schools was 
vell below 
ciences being taught were far out of 
He was crit 


to make eftec 


iccepte d levels and that the 


line with current theory 
of the failure 
teaching talent, the “un 
imaginative and deadening process of 
teacher preparation,” and the failure to 
teachers. 


ical tor 


tive use ol 


reward creative 
PmAt the annual meeting of the New 
York State Council of School Superii 
“quality elementary school 
was outlined by Miss Alice L. Foley, 
elementary supervisor at Brighton, N.Y. 
Her suggestions ranged from removing 
every possible excuse “for the principal 
counting the milk 
that every child, 


highly 


tendents, a 


to spend his time 


mone\ to insisting 


New building of the National Council 
of Teachers of English is being erected 
on the University of Illinois campus. 


beginning in the last half of first grade, 
”e expected to write at least one orig- 
nal sentence in subject In cor 
rect English, each day. She also urged 
a long period of “uninterrupted instruc- 
homework 


some 


each day as well as 
a night for tour nights 


fourth grade 


tion 
of half 
a week be 
ind working up to about five 


veek in the 


New Testing Program 


testing tor college 
announced last month by the 
into 


all how 
ginning in the 


hours al 


sixth grade 


4 new program 
idmission 
State University of 
operation in November with the testing 


ot applicants for between 200 and 300 


lowa, will go 


participating colleges in 14 states. 

Known as_ the American College 
lesting 
agency takes its place beside the Col- 
Board 


field since 


Program the lowa-based 


lege Entrance Examination 


vhich has been alone in the 
its founding in 1900 


With 


enrollments, test 


( olle ue 


been alS- 


mounting pressure of 
have 


with students 


scores 
suming great importance 
ind. their recent years. Yet 
until 
colleges have 
College Board” tests. At present about 
enrolling only 20 pei 


parents mn 


only the most selective 


availed themselves of the 


] 
recently 


250 institutions 
cent of all students, require the exam- 
ination 

The A.C.T. says its objective will be 
difterent that of the 
will mid- 


somewhat trom 
C.E.E.B., and 
Western colleges which had not 
viously used qualifying tests. Accord- 
ing to Dr. E.F. Lindquist, director of 
University of lowa Testing Programs, 
who will supervise the A.C.T., the new 
program will provide data useful fo 
scholarships, guidance, and 
as well as information for 
will try to give 


reach many 


pre- 


placement 
counseling 
college admission. It 
colleges faced with 
non-selected candidates a general pic- 
each member of this 


great masses of 
ture as to where 
mass might best be placed as a fresh- 
man how he Cali he helped and coun- 








seled. and, only in extreme cases, why 
he should be discouraged from going 
to college. 

The A.C.T. tests will assess general 
intellectual capacities in English, math- 
ematics, social studies and the natural 
sciences. Scores will be sent not only 
to the colleges, but to the student and 
his high school. In addition, the stu- 
dent’s freshman grades will be reported 
back to his high school to aid in eval- 
uating the curriculum. 

States participating in the program 
at present are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Kansas 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana. Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Wis- 


consin 


Ready for College? 


How well did high school prepare 
you for college? 

This question was recently asked of 
members of Dartmouth College's sopho- 
more class. The consensus: 
>Two-thirds of the group wished that 
reading requirements in high school 
had been more demanding 
P\More than half said they should have 
received more work in foreign lan- 
guages, particularly in the senior year. 
PAbout a third said English was the 
subject in which they were worst pre- 
pared 
PMany of the students also criticized 
the counseling and guidance they re- 
ceived in high school. They asserted that 
counseling for college did not begin 
early enough and that thev had not 
been made aware of the academic re- 
quirements for college until “too late.” 
POn the credit side, the Dartmouth 
sophomores said they received best prep- 
aration in mathematics and _ sciences 

Seventy-two per cent of those polled 


came from public high schools 


‘Egg-Crate’ Schools 


loday’s typical schoo] building “stands 
in the way” of flexible grouping and 
ther modern education innovations 

This is the verdict of the Education 
Facilities Laboratories, Inc., which was 
set up last year by the Ford Founda- 
tion and is headed by Harold B. Gores, 
former Newton, Mass., superintendent 

In its first annual report, “Here They 
Learn,” the E.F.L. says contemporary 
school buildings possess “egg-crate uni- 
formity” which does nothing to further 
educational objectives. With a view to 
“unfreezing the space,” it says: 

“Rarely does one see acknowledged 
in school design that certain types of 
learning—remedial for the slow, tutorial 


for the quick—should take place 
in smaller than classroom spaces, or 
that under benign circumstances 100 


x more children may profitably be 





gathered together from time to time.” 

However, says the report, today’s 
school buildings are a vast improve- 
ment over the primitive-type structures 
of previous years, though “cheerfully 
institutiona]” and “brightly antiseptic.” 

Instead of conventionally “crating” 
groups of 30 pupils to a standard-size 
classroom, the E.F.L. urges interior 
flexibility and multiple-use of space to 
achieve both economy and_ better 
schoo! design 


Volcano ‘Larvae 


“He was wearing a foreign-hanc tie 
“When the basebal! tan does indulge 
his choice bits of information 
he is usually greeted bv a frown from 
the tan aside of him. 

‘The larvae trom the volcano flowed 
down the mountainside.” 

An English instructor blames too 
much television viewing and too little 
reading for “a marked increase” in mal- 
apropisms and other errors in diction 
like those above which he says are 
showing up on college freshman Eng- 
lish themes and upper-class essay exam- 
inations. 

The instructor, Ralph S. Graber of 
Muhlenberg College, says that the stu- 
dent picks up words and_ expres- 
sions from TV which he has never seen 
in print. He often doesn’t hear them 
correctly, either, he contends, “because 
of the slovenliness of American speech 
and the ease with which words can 
be misunderstood.” 

To illustrate his point, Graber gath- 
ered examples of the errors from themes 
submitted to him and to colleagues and 
put them together in this paragraph 

“Now of days it is quite difficult to 
find a student who doesn’t have a 
devil-makes-care attitude and take his 
educational opportunity for granite 
The student does not do his upmost in 
his studies, nor does he possess the 
self-insurance necessary for him to face 
the complexing problems of college 
with confidence. The reason for the stu- 
dent’s failure is deep seeded. He does 
not use his experience to spurn him 
on to work harder but feels the col- 
lege must resume the responsibility for 
his success by the invocation of easier 
curriculum.” 


/ 


some 


courses into the 


In Brief 


Former President Harry S$. Truman 
will be the featured speaker at the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
annual meeting in Kansas City, Mo. 
Nov. 25-28. He'll address the banquet 
meeting Nov. 27 

PDuring the recent visit of Premier 
Khrushchev to this country, Vyacheslav 
P. Yelvutin, minister of higher and sec- 
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ondary education in the Soviet Union, 
was taken on a tour of the Mergenthaler 
Vocational and Technical High School 
in Baltimore. He liked what he saw 
His comments: “We have good schools 
but this one is better. It has beautiful 
buildings, well-designed classrooms and 
excellent machinery. If I had a chance 
to take this school home, I certainly 
would.” 


PSchoo! systems, classroom teachers 
administrators, and high school news- 
papers are eligible for a_ series of 
awards trom the Freedoms Foundation 
for activities espousing the American 
way of life. Deadline for award nom- 
inations is Nov. 1. For information write 
Awards Administration, Freedoms Foun- 
dation at Valley Forge, Pa 


Don‘t Miss... 


like it or not! 


Writing in America, in the October 
Harper's. Sixty-three page supplement 
appraises writing in America—from fic- 
tion and poetry to theater. television, 
and movies—and discusses book review- 
ing, publishing, and teaching creative 
writing. Single copies, 60 cents, from 
Circulation Dept., Harper & Bros., 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y 








LET'S ALL GET 
BEHIND THE 
“SAFE DRIVING’ 
CAMPAIGN 


Here’s how you can help: In this week's 
issue of the Scholastic magazines, Gen- 
eral Motors has an advertisement which 
emphasizes the student’s responsibility 
when driving. As a reminder, you might 
post a copy of this ad on your school 
bulletin board. For as many reprints as 
you want, simply write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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* TEACHING GUIDE FOR 


* 
* 


IN THIS ISSUE 
|. News in Review: See the ne 
World News in Review, pp. 5-10 


Human 


tion 
ilso, Newsmakers, p. 7, and 
Interest in the News, p. 11 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi 
12: American Issues 


Benija 


zens at Work, p 
p. 21; Our Nation's Immortals 
min Franklin) 
section, pp. 8-10, and Newsmakers, p 

3. World Geography: Unit on Soviet 
Russia, pp. 13-20; also, see World News 
in Review, pp. 8410, and Neu maker 
p. 7 

1. World History: 
Russia, especially pp. 16-2 
World News in Review, pp. 8 
Newsmakers, p. 7 

5. American History: American | 
p. 21; Our 
min Franklin), p 
section, pp. 8-10 

6. Guidance: Ask Gay Head, and Hou 
Would You Solve [t?, both on p. 36 

7. Testing Material: A workboo! 
on the Unit on Soviet Russia, p. 23 

8. General Interest: Following the 
Films, p. 6 crossword puzzle 22 


Radio-TYV, 


p 26; ilso, see the 


Unit on § 


2 


Nation's Immortals (Be 
26; 


ilso see the 


sports, reviews of records 


etc., beginning on p. 28. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


George P. Vanier, Canada’s n Go 

ernor General, is one of our Netesmakers 
in this issue. Our second Newsmaker is 
actress Anne Bancroft who will portray 
the role of Helen Keller’s teacher in the 
The Viracl 


new Broadway drama 


Worker 
Things to Do 


Some of your students may 
know more about Helen Keller a 
work being done in educating the blind 
Suggest that they check with the 
catalogue in their library and wi 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literatt 
for further reading. 


th 


UNIT: SOVIET RUSSIA 
(pp. 13-20) 


Key Ideas to Stress 

1. Practically every aspect of t] 
of the Soviet people—education 
ture, industry, labor, newspape) 


is controlled by the gove 


leisure 
Only one political party, the ¢ 
party, is allowed to exist. Nikita K 
shchev is the “boss” of the 
Soviet Russia is a dictatorshi 

2. Soviet Russia is the 


SCHOLASTIC 


UNIT ON 


country, covering one sixth of the orld’s 


land area It 


mate, a vast supphy of natural resources 


has a wide range of 


nd much fertile land. Under a series of 
Year Plans, Soviet Russia advanced 
tly in industrial production. It 
rpassed only by the U. S. 
S., however, Soviet Russia 
provide its people with a hig 
d of living. Soviet Russias pla 
great emphasis on heavy industi 
maments 
to Russia 


mmMmMmunism Came 


ind Communist leaders have used 


| 
pout il purges ind secret pol 


Since Stalin 


has been som 


ep their control 
I 
h howevel there 
xation in the use of secret polic 
1] 
hor 1 
( iDO!l imps 


1. Time will vhether Khi 


he professions ol pea 


\ip” made during his recent 


show 


S. will be backed np by de 
ler Communism, artistic 


Writers 


et must produce acco ig 


10ot exist composers 


ites of Communist 


Assignments 


Pages 13-15: (1 Vhat 
S.S. R. stand tor? 


Fell 
the ev 
life of the Soviet people. (3) In 

" does the 
trom an American politic il pal 


Explain o1 


he vvernment controls 


Communist part 


these terms: tund 
steppes collective farm ‘kolkho 
Year Plans. (5) Summarize 
| about Soviet Russia s 


ve 
i 


define 
faiga 


ndustries, and 


| resources 
, 

ving 

ages 15-20 


| , 
ed inf 


1) Outline ¢t 

AusSia § histor 
Trotsky; Stalin; Hitle: 
the effects of World WW 
What method 

Kee} himse If in 
Soviet satellite 


marize the 


count 


1) 
ul ou sun 


ishchev s recent visit t 


Name four Russians ta 


ind writing 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


A Filmstrip Lesson 


l I i 
! 
regula! 


World Ge 


) graph 
pla t 


introduce 


Write 


based 


himstrip 
questions 


ient tO answel Int 


TEACHER is continued on 


Soviet Russia AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


the contents of the Unit with the film- 
strip 


Vocabulary Check-Up 


Write these words and expressions on 
the board for students to explain: Soviet 
Russia; East and West; Kremlin; politi- 
cal purges; collective farm; dictatorship; 
communism; tundra; taiga; steppes; cold 
war; satellite country; captive nations; 
propaganda; natural resources; premier. 

Call on various students to explain 
the terms. Explain them yourself where 
difficulty arises. You will find a ready 
lead into your lesson based on student 


ittempts at ¢ xplanation. 


Using News Items 

Urge students to bring to class news- 
paper clippings, magazine articles, car- 
ind graphs which deal with So- 
students to 
1arlZe the 
These materials will both motivate and 


JOTIS 
. ’ 
et Russia. Call on sum- 


and interpret news items. 


enrich class discussion. 


Map Work 


Distribute blank outline maps of So- 
class or have students 


viet Russia to the 
ypy an outline of the full-page map of 
Soviet Russia on page 14 of this issue. 
these directions on the board: 
Moscow, Leningrad, Sta- 


Baku, Archangel, Vla- 


Write 
l Locate 
ingrad, Odessa 
Trace these rivers and label them: 
i, Don, Dnieper, Yenisei. 
Make a series of “X” 
he Ural Mountains. 
Label: Black Sea, Mediterranean 
aspian Sea, Atlantic Ocean, Pa- 
Ocean, and Arctic Ocean. 
lightly. Soviet Russia and 


3. Shade 
ts satellite countries. Name the satel- 


marks to 


( 


lites 


Map Reading 

Have students turn to the full-page 
nap of Soviet Russia on page 14 of this 
ssue of World Week 

1. How does Soviet Russia compare 
with countries in Europe? in 
vhat lines of latitude is 
How does this 
you clues about Rus 


size 
Asia? Between 
soviet 


) " 
Russia locate d? 


nformation give 
is climate? 
2. How do the map symbols help you 
riderstand 
| “a storehouse of natural wealth 
Where is its breadbasket region? Wh 
this region so called? Where is th 
tundra? Tai Which regions are 


heavil ! bla d? W r 


o-T 


vhy Soviet Russia has been 


page 








3. Why is the Caspian Sea of limited 
use to Soviet Russia? How do Soviet 
ships enter world trade routes from the 
Black Sea? From Leningrad? 

4. How has Soviet Russia’s 
changed since 1938? 


area 


Discussion Questions (pp. 13-15) 

1. In his recent visit to the U. S., 
Khrushchev challenged our description 
of Soviet Russia as a dictatorship. How 
would you have answered him? 

2. How does the Communist party 
differ from an American political party? 

3. While Soviet Russia has undoubt- 
edly made great advances in industrial 
production in recent years, Soviet stand- 
ards of living continue to be low. How 
do you explain this? 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 16-17) 


1. How do the pictures illustrate the 
title of the picture pages, The Classes 
and the Masses? Explain the title. 

2. What do the pictures tell you 
about the Soviet standards of living? 

3. How do you think the average 
Soviet citizen reacted to the recent U. S. 
exhibit in Moscow, which showed the 
American way of life? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 18-20) 

1. How 
Russia? 

2. What measures did the Communist 
leaders use to keep opposition down? 

3. Why are countries such as Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, etc., described as 
“captive nations’? How does Soviet 
Russia keep them in line? 


AMERICAN ISSUES 
(“Our Sprawling Cities’) 
(p. 21, ete.) 


The exodus of thousands of families 
from cities to suburbs in recent years 


did communism come to 





WHAT’S AHEAD 


October 21, 1959 


Unit: The Kremlin’s Empire— 
2. Czechoslovakia. 


October 28, 1959 
Unit: The Kremlin’s Empire— 
3. Poland. 





has created many problems. Suburbs are 
mushrooming around cities and this con- 
tinuous extension of dwellings is giving 
rise to “super-cities.” Traffic bottlenecks 
have resulted. In the meantime, city 
governments are faced with the tasks of 
slum clearance and providing low-cost 
housing. Increasing car registrations 
point to heavier traffic loads on our 
roads in the future, and a parking situa- 
tion which is bound to get worse, rather 
than better, in the years to come. 

In this article are presented the vari- 
ous phases of the problem, steps being 
taken or proposed by several cities to 
meet the situation, and the Federal pro- 
gram for aid in housing and highway 
improvement. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How do you explain the mass ex- 
odus of our population from the cities to 
the suburbs in recent years? 

2. How many of you prefer living in 
the city to living in a suburb, or vice 
versa? Why? 

3. What is the reaction of your par- 
ents to traffic problems in commuting 
from home to the city every day? Ask 
them to discuss this with you. 

4. What does the article mean when 
it refers to “super-cities” resulting from 
the lack of planning in building sub- 
urban housing? 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








POLAND 
Oct. 28 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Satellite Poland, by Lorna 
Morley, 1959, 75¢ to libraries, $1 to others, 
Editorial Research Reports, 1159 19th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Poland 
(Focus Vol. 3, No. 3), 1952, 15¢, American 
Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th 
Street, New York 32, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Made in Poland: Living Tradi- 
tion of the Land, by Louise L. Jarecka, 
$3.75 (Knopf, 1949). Land of the Polish 
People, by Eric P. Kelly, $2.75 (Lippin- 
cott, 1952). Home to Poland, by Cristine 
Hotchkiss, $3.95 (Farrar, Straus, 1958). 

ARTICLES: “Poland: Then and Now,” 
by J. Bryan, Look, Sept. 1, 1959. “Motoring 
Through Khrushchev’s Empire,” (Czecho- 
slovakia & Poland), U. S. News & World 
Report, Oct. 5, 1959. “Pole’s Welcome: All 
Heart Life Aug. 17, 1959. “Poland, 


Friendly but Flammable,” Newsweek, Aug. 
10, 1959. “Painless Communism?” by P. 
Webb, Newsweek, Aug. 3, 1959. “Confi- 
dence Man,” Time, July 27, 1959. “Notes 
from Eastern Europe,” by G. Steiner, Har- 
per’s, June, 1959. “Forgotten Clue to Cen- 
tral Europe,” by A. M. Rosenthal, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, April 26, 1959. “Poland's 
Border Complex,” by G. Shepard, Reporter, 
March 5, 1959. “Poland: Geography for 
Disaster,” by H. L. Kostanick, Current His- 
tory, April, 1959. “Home of the Brave, The 
Young Poles,” by M. Gellhorn, Atlantic 
Monthly, March, 1959. “Poland Opens Her 
Gate,” by D. Kuhn & F. Kuhn, National 
Geographic Magazine, Sept., 1958. 

FILMS: Poland, 1946, 18 minutes, sound, 
black & white, sale, International Film 
Foundation, 1 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Over-all picture of Poland—as it 
existed prior to the destruction in World 
War II; also shows modern Warsaw. 
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5. Why do experts think that traffic 
problems will get worse before they be- 
come better? 

6. How have the cities been affected 
by this flight to the suburbs? In what 
way has the movement out of the cities 
aggravated the slum problem of our 
cities? 

7. Have students open World Week 
to the section describing plans being 
proposed to meet the problems. Call for 
student comment on the various plans. 

8. Why should the Federal Govern- 
ment step in with aid if these are local 
problems? 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(Benjamin Franklin) (p. 26) 


World Week continues its series with 
a biographical sketch of Benjamin 
Franklin. Urge your students to build a 
scrapbook of these articles for future 
reference. 


“Name a Watch” Contest 
Details in This Issue 


A contest of wide appeal to high 
school students affords them the oppor- 
tunity to name a “watch of the 2lst 
century” and explain in 25 words or less 
why the name was selected. A notice of 
the contest appears on page 31 of this 
week’s issue. Sponsor of the contest is 
the Hamilton Watch Company of Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

For closing date and other details see 
the advertisement on page 31. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 23 


I. Graph Reading: 1-NS; 2-false; 3-true; 
4-NS; 5-true. 

II. What Did You Read?: 1-premier; 2- 
Socialist; 3-one sixth; 4-minority; 5-Mos- 
cow; 6-Ukraine; 7-taiga; 8-Urals; 9-Krem- 
lin; 10-200; 11-Stalin; 12-Lenin; 13-yes; 
14-yes; 15-Leo Tolstoy. 

IIL. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-The 
Soviet government controls education, in- 
dustry, farming, labor, newspapers, radio, 
TV, travel; there is only one political party 
permitted, etc. 2-Students’ answers will 
vary. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 22 
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Teaching Critical Thinking 


in an Election Year 
By ALAN SHAPIRO 


LTHOUGH our presidential election 
is more than a year off, the cam 

paigns of the various candidates 
already begun. As the nominating 
ventions approach, the mass media 
radiate an increasingly heated politic 
atmosphere; charge will be met 
counter-charge, and both 
brought in some form before millions 
voting Americans as well as millions of 
non-voting teen-age 
electoral process 

Unfortunately, too Americans 
will be persuaded by the appearance o 
sincerity, by the unsupported 
ization, by the gaudy 
many will fail to subject the candidates 


students of 
many 


] 
general 


promise 0 


words to an analysis which might be 
the basis for an intelligent choice 
Semantics offers a method for ana! 

sis, and one of its tools is that afforded 
by an understanding of the cifference 
between a report and a judgment, by 
an understanding that judgments that 
merit consideration are those which are 
Stic h uli 


place iW the 


supported by reports. Surel 
derstandings have their 
class work of English and social] 
students at any time, but they have a 
relevance the ce 


studies 
special during 
year. 

“For the purposes of the intercharngs 
of information,” writes S. 1. Hayaka 
in Language in Action, “the basi 
bolic act is the report of what we 


P Re po ts 


ia Vve 


idhere 


seen, heard, or felt. 
to the following rules: first, they ar 
capable of verification; second, they 
exclude, so far as possible 
the 


to understand 


judgme nts 
inferences, of ‘loaded 
words.” Failure that a 
report differs in kind from a judgment 
results in the type of naivete exhibited 
by the voting citizen or student who 
accepts at face value what he hears o1 


and use 


reads and who is, therefore, the | 
gandist’s delight. 

The fact that the teacher be a 
sophisticated listener and reader and 
that the of various types ol 
statements seems obvious to him will ci 
his students little good unless he is pre 
pared to give them specific instruction 
The form which this instruction might 
take and the kinds of exercises which 
might prove useful are indicated below 

1. Begin with easy exercises in which 
students are called upon to differen- 
tiate between simple statements of two 
kinds: those that are readily verifiable 
and that omit opinion words and thos« 
that Which of the 


may 


nature 


are not. following 


cntences, for nt 


example repres¢ 


which judgments? 


Jones’ telephone numb 


nice famil 


] meses are a 


Helen is 


Helen takes piano lessons 


a talented musiciar 


Abraham Lincoln was the 
president of the United Stat 
Abraham Lincoln was 
president 

It is well 
students with a false re} 
like “e,’ 
vould seem to an obvious judg 
but still a judgment), like 

To help students understand that 


even at this early st 


to puzzle 


(but still 


a report and 
manly 
ment 

) 
certain words are opinion words, the 
cla should discuss the difference be 
i report like “The temperature 
today is 87° F” and a judgment like 
Today is a_ hot The teache: 
should make it clear that such words as 
hot, bad, beautiful, better, big, fast 


soft, smart, heavy, and strong ar 


tween 


day 


pin 
on (or qualitative) words 
3}. After the students begin to have an 
the 
and 


inderstanding of differences be 


tween a report a judgment, ash 
them as an assignment to write a re port 
f their experiences during one day. On 
the following 
chan 
sentences that 

tf. Assign ten 
subject the student is 
Make five of the 


make five judgments 


students ¢ 


e papers and see if they can find 


day have 


use opinion words 
statements about 
interested 
statements report 


Ask 


identify the 1 


students to 


exchange papers and 


ports and judgments on a_ neighbor's 


p ipe l 


». Discuss with the class the futi 


t certain types of arguments. S« 


irs ago, for instance, a newspayp 


vhich 
resulted from a dispute over the spell 
ing of twelfth. One of the two men in 
volved that the 
spe Hed twelvth. How much more sen 


irguments over such things as 


printed an account of a murdei 


insisted word was 
sible ure 
the batting averages of ball players 

6 More 


ol course 


reasonable arguments are 
possible differences of 
| Students 
to see that the 
should be determined by 
ind potency of the reports upon which 


ovel 


opinion should be brought 


worth of a judgment 
the accuracy 
it is based. Have each student write a 
p iragraph the topic sentence of which 
g.. “Teachers in ow 
give much 
Mays is the best center-fielder 


is a judgment (e. 


school too homework” or 


“Willie 


s As Teache 
“So much for the bad news. 
Now for the worse news.” 


Car 


Report or judgment? 


today”). At least half of 

remaining sentences should be re 
ports which will support the judgment. 
Select several of the resulting papers 
the entire class. 


baseball 


tor analysis by 

7. Make the 
During the next two days 
three of the many judg 
ments you will hear. Write three para 
graphs. In each, indicate the judgment 
that was made, the reports which were 
given to support the judgment, and 
your analysis of the adequacy of the 


following assignment 


( hoose for 


inalysis any 


basis for the judgment 

8. Hayakawa suggests that the stu 
dent will find it usetul to write reports 
which slanted against 
things he likes and in favor of those he 
dislikes. The student can then go on to 
introduce reports that will balance the 


are persons ol 


accounts 

9. As the pupils become more sensi 
to the language unde: 
study, the 
tunities to bring into class, and to have 


live aspect of 


teacher should find oppo 
students bring in for analysis, political 


statements as well as magazine and 
newspapel editorials, columns and ad 
How thes« 
speakers writers their 


judgments with reports? What evidences 


vertisements well do 


and support 
of slanting are apparent? What obvious 
or not-so-obvious facts are omitted? 
Several work should 
provide a chastening experience for the 


weeks ot such 
pupil who seems to have an Opimon On 
every subject, and result in a sharpening 
of the critical faculties which we teach 
ers so frequently tax our students with 
not using. sé cond, these excrcises afford 
frequent opportunities for written and 
oral expression in which students may 
be more than with 


clarity of expression, factual accuracy 


usually concerned 
and good usage because their remarks 
will constantly be scrutinized and dis 
cussed by their If, in addition 
the teacher is able to help students to 
become more intelligent future voters 
he has surely made a substantial contri 
bution to the election campaigns of 
coming years. 


peers. 





TEACHING THE 


Art of Listening 


By JOSEPH MERSAND 


HEN THE writer was asked to dis- 

cuss “Why Teach Listening?” at a 
meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in 1950, there were 
about 150 articles on listening 
Today the most recent biblio- 
Nichols contains 


only 
available. 
graphy of Robert G. 
more than 600 titles, and more are be- 
ing added constantly. There are at least 
two books on the subject; and scores of 
curriculum guides published in the last 
decade have substantial sections on 
listening. 

At least two tests (The Brown-Carl- 
STEP) are available com- 
mercially. Even the famous annual 
reading conference of the Univ. of Chi- 
cago has had a recent seminar on “De- 
veloping Literate Listening.” short, 
listening instruction has come into its 
own in the last decade. 

Except for the cultural period that 
began with the invention of the printing 
press and the cheaper reproduction of 
written materials, mankind has had to 
rely mainly upon listening for the trans- 
mission of its cultural heritage. Homer's 
Iliad, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and 
Shakespeare's Hamlet were essentally 
listened to, rather than read, by their 
original audiences (even this word indi- 
cates that they were “heard”). 

Today, in spite of the mass produc- 
tion of millions of paperbacks, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, the great major- 
ity of the world’s inhabitants get their 
information through the ear rather than 
through the printed page. 

Our electronic age has sensitized mil- 
lions of our fellow men to the impor- 
tance of listening to motion pictures, to 
and to television. For every per- 
son who may have read in the news- 
papers or magazines about the recent 
verbal encounters of Nikita Khrushchev 
in America, there were probably many 
who heard and saw these interchanges 
on radio and television 


What You Can Do 

Being aware of the tremendous im- 
portance of listening in the cultural 
history of mankind, and particularly in 
our present day, what can the alert 
teacher do to improve the listening 
skills, present and potential, of his 
students and of himself? 


sen and the 


radio 


Joseph Mersand is chairman of the 
English Department, Jamaica H. §S., 
New York City. He is also president of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 


The literature of listening instruction 
is now so rich and so easily accessible 
in almost any language arts text that 
has appeared in the last ten years, that 
it is not necessary to repeat or even 
summarize it here. Perhaps the best 
references at the elementary, secondary, 
and college level are to be found in the 
three volumes of the Commission on 
the Curriculum of the National Council 
of Teachers of English: The English 
Language Arts, for the over-all picture 
at all levels; Language Arts for Today’s 
Children, for elementary schools; and 
The English Language Arts in Sec- 
ondary School, for the secondary school. 

The most complete bibliography is 
the one prepared by Professor Ralph G. 
Nichols of the Univ. of Minnesota. Pro- 
fessor Sam Duker of Brooklyn College 
has also compiled a very useful bibliog- 
raphy. 

Are You Listening?, by Ralph G. 
Nicholas and Leonard A. Stevens (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1957), is a most readable 
“non-textbookish” treatment for the av- 
erage reader. 

There are a few things that every 
teacher can do to improve listening in 
his class, regardless of the subject or 
the level of instruction: 


> Realize the pervasiveness of listening 
in the educational milieu and utilize the 
opportunities to teach listening. 


& Be certain that every assignment you 
give has some listening aspect. This 
means, of course, your own clear enun- 
ciation as well as phrasing. Be exact in 


| 
\ 




















Scholastic Teacher Cartoon 
“| put my lectures on tape, then 
stand in the back of the room and 
make sure they’re listened to.’ 
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your requests, and hold your students 
to the fulfillment of your requirements. 


& Seize many opportunities in class to 
determine whether your students are 
listening to and comprehending facts, 
ideas, or concepts that have been pre- 
sented. Too many of us wrongfully as- 
sume that exposure of our students to 
our words of wisdom means automatic 
reception, integration with previous 
knowledge, and permanent retention. 


Tell your students what to listen for. 
Try this simple experiment. Play a re- 
cording of a story or a play. Then ask 
your class to answer a few questions on 
the contents. The results will never be 
as good as those when you have told 
your students what to listen for before- 
hand. 


Keep in mind that the attention span 
for listening is shorter than that for 
reading. We can read a novel for hours 
at a stretch, but our limit for listening 
to a lecture or even a well-told story is 
not as extensive. 


& Don't speak at the same pace or with 
the same vocabulary to slow learners as 
you would speak to average or rapid 
learners. With experience and with 
classroom action research, you can de- 
velop your “feel” for the right pace, the 
vocabulary, and ideas that should be 
utilized for effective listening compre- 
hension. 


Improve your own ability as a listen- 
er, and serve as a model to your stu- 
dents. The great conversationalists have 
also usually been good listeners, intent 
upon what the other person was saying, 
grasping the thought as well as the 
nuances of expression. The poor con- 
versationalists are usually 
non-listeners, intent upon getting their 
own ideas expressed 


egocentric 


> Understand the therapeutic value of 
listening. Who knows how many de- 
linquent children might have been 
steered along the right path if they had 
had someone at home or in school who 
was willing to listen to their troubles 
and aspirations? 


Man is a listening individual. Ow 
language, or ideas, our sensitivity to 
the beauties of spoken sound are learned 
by listening, long before we come to 
formal schooling, With careless listening 
may come slipshod enunciation, careless 
pronunciation, fuzzy thinking, and the 
many attendant evils of lack of educa 
tion or poor education 

Folk wisdom tells us that “Speech is 
silver; silence is golden.” That silence, 
if it is effective and sympathetic listen 
ing, may truly be worth its weight 
many times in gold 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 











Bernstein and the New York Philhar- 


All times shown are current in Eastern Zone P aoe os 5 
Programs subject to change. Check local sto- monic, and former Fresident Farry + 
9 J 9 rruman. Theme: “World Peace Through 


tions before assigning programs to students World Health,” saluting the founding of 


MUSIC AND ARTS the Eleanor Roosevelt Institute for Can- 


; cer Research. 

Sat., Oct. 17, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Phil 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Dinah Shore 
Silvers Special: “The Ballad of Louie Chevy Show: First of Dinah’s new se- 
the Louse,” starring Pert Kelton, Eddi ries of international shows, this week 

Albert, and Betsy Palmer. Songs by featuring talent from seven countries 

Nat Hiken and Gordon Jenkins of the Far East 


Sun., Oct. 18, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “The Gospel Song.” Songs 
by renowned gospel singer Mahalia 
Jackson; commentary by Rev. Alvin 
Kershaw. 

10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York area; 
check your local station for time and 
program schedule). Invitation to Learn- 
ing: “Books from Thirteen Nations,” 
Australia. H.H. Richardson's “The For- 
tunes of Richard Maloney.’ 


Mon., Oct. 19, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Frank 
Sinatra—Timex Show: Sinatra with 
Mitzi Gaynor, Bing Crosby, and Dean 
Martin. 


Wed., Oct. 21, 10:00 p.m 
United States Steel Hour 
Wheels,” starring Sid Caesar, Audrey 
Meadows, Gisele MacKenzie, and Tony 
Randall, will take a humorous look at 
the American automobile’s progress 
from the start of the century to the pres- 
ent and a projected future. Spoofs will 
include a family auto trip across the 
country and an overly sentimentalized 
motion picture biography of an immi- 
grant whe pioneers in the development 
of the automobile 


Thurs., Oct. 22, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Rev- 
lon Special with Greer Garson, Martha 
Raye, Walter Slezak, and John Bubbles 
Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy to- 
gether with comedians Mike Nichols and 
Elaine May satirize modern living 

Fri., Oct. 23, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell Tel- 
ephone Hour: A program on the Old 
West, with arte Ives, Dolores Gray 
Art Lund, atrice Munsel, and _ the 
American Ballet Theatre. Selections DRAMA 
from “Destry Rides Again,” “Girl of the Wed., Oct. 14, 10:00 p.m 
Golden West,” Copland’s ballet, “Billy strong Circle Theatre 
the Kid” Irv Tunick, a drama based on 


1) ) torct S( "10 \ I 
Sat., Oct. 24, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New man torch prison riot at Wal; 


York M last M: 
. ‘ Mas last Marct 
Philharmonic: Under the direction of nhaea 
Leonard Bernstein; Oct. 15, 9:30 p.m, (CBS-TV) Play 


Seymour Lipkin Thurs 
pianist Sounds of Eden,” star 


house 90: “The 
Sun., Oct. 25, 4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) New Pe see Sees. an Mates, 
” iverett Sloane, Gene Evans, and Henry 
York Philharmonic Special my 5 on Fictionalized, semi-doc Ses rate 
] ionaliZe semi-qaocumentary 
cert in Moscow's Tchaikovsky Conser\ account of a famous kidnapping 
atory, including a sequence showing 
Boris Pasternak’s warm greeting for Fri., Oct. 16, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twi- 
Mr. Bernstein light Zone: “Mr. Denton on Dooms- 
6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth day by Rod Serling, starring Dan 
Century: “The Movies Learn To Talk Duryea as a has-been gunslinger who 
(Premiere). Twentieth Century has makes a come-back after drinking 
new format this year, featuring an “eye- magic potion 
witness” rather than a narrator as host . =r , 
This first program will tell the story —. Oct. 18, it. p.m se ¢ sn 
of the arrival of sound on the movie a ' eri ot ; ee viged, ve 
set, documenting its impact on the de- 5 te a “See. Tel the “ - & Thomas 
velopment of the movies. Sequences will Te nae (Oct " ~ Sea Scholastic 
include Al Jolson’s famous “Mammy” CaCner ct. 7, 1959) p. 7-T 
and matinee idol John Gilbert's intro- Tues., Oct. 20, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford 
duction to sound. Startime: Henry James’ “The Turn of 
8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sunday Show- the Screw,” adapted for television by 
case: A tribute to Eleanor Roosevelt James Costigan, and starring Ingrid 
on her diamond jubilee: Arthur God- Bergman as the governess Miss 
frey, host, and guests Sir Alec Guinness, Bergman appears for the first time in 
Gwen Verdon, Ralph Bellamy, Leonard television drama as the spirited gover- 


(CBS-TV) The 
Holiday on 


Au- 


Gisele MacKenzie, Tony Randall, 
drey Meadows, Sid Caesar star on U.S 


Steel Hour, Oct. 21, 10 p.m, (CBS-TV) 


(CBS-T 
“Jailbreak 


the 


James 


ness who tries to save two beautiful 
children from the supernatural evil that 
corrupts their home. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. When do we begin to realize 
that Bly, the country estate, is sur- 
rounded by evil? What things forebode 
future disaster during the governess’ 
first few hours at the estate? 2. Are 
Miles anil Flora convincing as real chil- 
dren? When does the governess begin 
to realize that their innocence is not 
completely honest? 3. What is the “evil” 
that hangs over Bly? Would the story 
be less effective if James actually 
named the evil and the specific reason 
for Miles’ dismissal from school? 4 
Compare “The Turn of the Screw” with 
a Hawthorne story. Describe the theme 
of each, characterization, and use of 
symbols. Compare James’ and Haw- 
thorne’s use of nature to establish the 
tone of their stories 

Mon., Oct. 26, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: “Winterset” by 
Maxwell Anderson, adapted for televi- 
sion by Robert Hartung, starring Don 
Murray as Mio, Piper Laurie as Mari- 
anne, and George C. Scott as Trock 
Anderson's 1935 drama was inspired by 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Tues., Oct. 13, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) 
Briefing Session: A new cycle of this 
NBC-produced program, fed over com- 
pany lines to the nation’s 44 ETV sta- 
tions, with NBC correspondents Robert 
McCormick and Leon Pearson serving 
as host and facts commentator, respec- 
tively. (Will also be presented on some 
NBC stations on a delayed basis.) The 
series presents authoritative and diver- 
gent opinions on urgent, unresolved 
domestic and foreign issues. “China— 
The New Imperialists?” features Arnold 
Brachman, “New York Times,” and 
Louis Fischer of Princeton's Institute 
for Advanced Study. Oct 20: “Radiation 
and Fallout.” Oct. 27: “The Frozen Melt- 
ing Pot.” Nov. 3: “The Right to Vote.” 
Nov. 10: “Equal Opportunity — the 
Right to Work.” Nov. 17: “Caribbean 
Quandary.” Nov. 24: “Is Democracy Bad 
for New Nations?” Dec. 1: “Allies and 
Obligations.” Dec. 8: “The Right to 
Know” (secrecy in government). Dec 
15; “Peace on Earth.” Dec. 22: “Polic- 
ing the World.” 


Fri., Oct. 16, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Project 
20: “Life in the Thirties” is an excel- 
lent documentary on a crucial and easy- 
to-forget episode in recent American 
history. Before seeing the program 
make an outline of what important 
developments in our political, economic, 
foreign, and domestic patterns you 
would put in a documentary of the thir- 
ties. The script was written by Richard 
Hanser from a concept of the late Henry 
Salomon. Who said each of the follow- 
ing and what relation does it bear to 
the events of the thirties: 1. “Economic 
depression cannot be cured by legisla- 
tive action.” 2. “ the only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself 3. “This 
generation of Americans has 2 rendez- 
vous with destiny 4 “In eternal 
peace, mankind perishes.” 5. “We have 
buried the putrid corpse of liberty.” 


Sun., Oct. 18, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: “Mussolini.” 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri., Oct. 16, 7:30 p.m (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “Killers of the High 
Country,” the newest Disney adventure 
is a biography of a mountain lion 


Sat., Oct. 17, 8:00 p.m (ABC- TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Inside Space,” 
a report on the hazards of space travel 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Mon., Oct. 19, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry. 
Teacher: Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s 
Lesson: Geochemical Evolution of the 
Elements. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





